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THE WEEK. 


News which reaches us in private letters from 
Macedonia is uniformly pessimistic. It is probably 
true, as Lord Percy is never tired of telling us, that 
the English officers in the reformed gendarmerie are 
contriving to do good work ; but their district (Dnama) 
is ridiculously small, quite isolated, and almost entirely 
inhabited by Moslems, so that any success they may 
achieve has no bearing on the general political 

roblem, which is, of course, a Bulgarian problem. 

Isewhere the other foreign officers have made no 
impression whatever on the prevailing anarchy. Greek 
bands are at large in the South, and the 
powerful Greek Bishop of Castoria has been suspended 
for proved complicity in their performances. In the 
North-West Turkish and Albanian bashi-bazouks are 
making the life of the Bulgarian peasants intolerable. 
Finally, and this is the most ominous symptom of all, 
Bulgarian bands are showing considerable activity 
in the central districts round Salonica, and their object 
appears to be to provoke the Turks. The peasants, 
crushed between all these forces, are naturally 
desperate, and inclined to argue that amid 
so much misery a fresh insurrection could hardly 
make things worse, while it might compel the Powers 
at last to some effective intervention. It is not a little 
ludicrous in the light of such news as this to read of the 
leisurely and exiguous measures of reform with which 
the Turks and the European Assessors are playing. 
Next to the gendarmerie, undoubtedly the most crying 
subject for reform is the system of taxation. But instead 
of abolishing the intolerable practice of farming out the 
tithes which is the root of half the misery in the peasant’s 
daily life, two new systems of raising the tithes 
are to be tried by way of experiment in ten 
selected villages. The rest of the country must wait 
with what patience it can. But even the experiments 
have no interest, for neither of the two new systems 
includes any provision for European control. In a 
month the customary date for insurrections will be upon 
us once more, and this is all that Europe has to show 
as the result of a year’s work. 





BARON PIERRE DE COUBERTIN once remarked that 
the disease which afflicts French politics is credulity. 
Some such symptoms have recently manifested them- 
selves in the Chartreux ‘‘affair”—an old story which 
has been revived by arepartee of M. Combes, resulting 
in the appointment of a Parliamentary Committee 
which really seems to have got to the bottom of this 
mysterious scandal at last. As long ago as May, 1903, 
M. Edgar Combes, the son of the Prime Minister and 
also his private secretary, was accused of having 
offered to secure the wealthy Carthusian Order from 
suppression in return for a bribe of a million francs. 
M. Combes refrained from taking proceedings to clear 
his character on the ground that there were reasons of 
State for preserving secrecy. But one of M. Combes’s 
alleged accessories, M. Verwoort, obtained a verdict in 
his favour against M. Besson, a local journalist, 
whose paper had given currency to the charge. This 
should have satisfied the Prime Minister, but, stung by 
an interruption, he volunteered a statement in the 
Chamber some three weeks ago to the effect that in 
December, 1903, an agent of the Grande Chartreuse 
had offered him through one of the officials in the 


Ministry of Commerce 2,000,000 francs if he would 
Open their establishment. This utterance was made 
the occasion for the appointment of a committee of 
inquiry, which, despite its hostile complexion, has just 
issued a report completely exculpating M. Combes and 
his son. It seems fairly evident that both parties were 
the victims of a busy, talkative person, M. Chabert, 
whose brilliant imagination suggested it might be a 
good thing forthem to come to some arrangement. 
There remains a possibility that some private deputies 
approached the Carthusians with unauthorised offers 
—a point on which the Carthusian Superior is myste- 
rious and the porter specific. But M. Mascuraud 
appears to have established an a/idt. A notable inci- 
dent of the whole affair has been the conduct of an 
over-zealous Public Prosecutor, who, instructed by the 
committee in pursuance of their extra-judicial powers to 
institute a search among M. Chabert’s papers, drew up a 
report (which got published) reflecting on M. Millerand, 
whose personal honesty is as unimpeachable as his 
political independence is inflexible. The Ministry dared 
not defend their subordinate, who has since sent in 
his resignation, after affording a curious instance of 
the political character of public officials in France, 

THE House of Commons has been occupied chiefly 
with the debate on Mr. Balfour's closure motion. The 
debate began on Friday in last week with an admirable 
speech from Mr. Asquith, who laid great stress on the 
peculiar circumstances of the 1900 election. Mr. Henry 
Hobhouse, to whom mutiny is most uncongenial, spoke 
against the closure, as did Sir John Gorst. The debate 
was resumed on Monday by Mr. Morley, who made a 
withering survey of Mr. Balfour’s conduct, and then 
quoted Sir Robert Peel’s dictum, ‘‘So long as I am 
Minister of England I will hold it by no servile tenure.” 
Mr. Balfour replied cleverly and rather successfully as 
far as the comparison of precedents is concerned, but 
he had nothing to say by way of answer to the charge 
that the circumstances of the last election were peculiar 
and that it is the Government and not the Opposition 
that had wasted the time of Parliament. There was 
an angry scene at the end of the debate on Monday 
night when Mr. Asquith’s amendment was defeated by 
73 votes, and the following right when Mr. Balfour’s 
resolution was carried by 55 votes. A reference of 
Mr. Whittaker to the. Manchester scandals made the 
treasurer of the Church of England Temperance Society 
vote for the closure. The facts were set out on 
Tuesday in the Manchester Guardian, which explained 
that the two gentlemen who were Chief Constable and 
chairman of the Watch Committee respectively at the 
time that some very great abuses were corrupting 
the public life and the police force of Manchester 
were selected for decoration by the Government of 
which Mr. Balfour was a_ leading member. 
A very interesting point was raised on Tuesday night 
by Mr. Lloyd George, who argued that the vote of 
Mr. Groves, a brewer, should be disallowed on the 
ground of his pecuniary interest in the question. Mr, 
Lowther refused to allow such a motion to be moved, 
taking his stand on a ruling by the Speaker in 1898, 
to the effect that the interest must be of a private and 
particular nature, and not merely the pecuniary interests 
of a class to which the member belonged. Mr. 
Emmott, however, pointed out without contradiction 
from Mr. Groves that some time ago Mr. Groves had 
proposed to surrender a number of licences to the 
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magistrates, and after Mr. Balfour’s suggestion for 
new legislation he had withdrawn his offer. The ques- 
tion, we are glad to hear, is to be raised again) 


Mr. Batrour made a delightfully characteristic 
remark on Friday in last week. Sir John Gorst said 
that Mr. Balfour had not alleged obstruction as an 
excuse for his closure motion. ‘‘I was quite ready,” 
replied Mr. Balfour, ‘‘to allege it if it was necessary 
to the argument I addressed to the House.” No 
politician ever revealed himself more frankly in a single 
sentence. Three days later Mr. Balfour gave an 
excellent example of his readiness to allege what 
is necessary to an argument. He wrote a letter 
to Lord Bingham on the eve of the election at Chertsey 
containinga remarkable sentence: “‘ All fair-minded men 
willremember that these labourers, who come willingly on 
the terms offered to them, have been introduced into the 
Transvaal at the express wish of the white population, 
who recognise the urgent necessity of making good the 
ravages of the late war by developing the resources of 
the country.” If anyone but Mr. Balfour said that, one 
would attribute it to ignorance or to knavery, but in 
Mr. Balfour's case it is merely that this happens to be 
necessary to the argument he is addressing to Chertsey. 
He must be perfectly aware that at the Boer Congress 
at Pretoria on May 28, the Boer delegates, who came 
from all parts of the country and were acknowledged 
by Sir Arthur Lawley to be representative of the Boer 
population, passed a resolution unanimously condemnin 
the introduction of Chinese labourers. The South 
African News remarks that this resolution was omitted 
in the accounts of the congress cabled to England 
and says that if only this resolution had been commu- 
nicated it would have saved Mr. Balfour from the gross 
error of saying in reply to Major Seely that all indica- 
tions pointed to public opinion in the Transvaal being 
entirely in favour of Chinese labour. We think this 
opinion a little too sanguine. Mr. Balfour has had 
time to study the reports of the congress, but it is 
still necessary to his argument to say that the ‘‘ white 
population of the Transvaal” want something which 
the Boer congress has unanimously condemned. 


Mr. Ovutuwaite has called attention very properly 
in the Daily News to the strange case of Colonel 
Crewe. This gentleman is Colonial Secretary in Dr. 
Jameson’s Government, and he has been speaking for 
Lord Bingham at Chertsey. In the capacity of Lord 
Bingham’s supporter he is an enthusiast for Chinese 
labour. He is ‘‘ surprised at the overwhelming dis- 
regard for the truth shown by Liberals on the Chinese 
labour question.” He thinks that if ‘‘ the Government 
had not consented to the introduction of Chinese labour 
this country would have been face to face with differ- 
ences of opinion with their fellow subjects in South 
Africa,” and that ‘‘ Lord Milner had recognised the posi- 
tion and that the Government had endeavoured to do 
what was right.” Now, it is not odd that Colonel 
Crewe should be in favour of Chinese labour in view 
of the financia! connections of his party, but it is odd 
that it should only be in England that he should learn 
the truth and form this emphatic conclusion. For as 
Mr. Outhwaite points out, Colonel Crewe was a Minister 
of the Cape Government when the Cape House of 
Assembly carried without a division a resolution re- 
asserting its strong opposition to Chinese labour. 
Colonel Crewe said nothing then in favour of Chinese 
labour. His own constituents have heard nothing of 
his strong conviction of the necessity of Chinese labour. 
It is only in England and before audiences which 
have no votes in the Parliamentary elections of Cape 
Colony that Colonel Crewe develops this important 
opinion. Mr. Outhwaite has rescued a very useful 
quotation from Mr. Schumacher, of Messrs. Wernher, 
Beit, in a comment on Mr. Balfour's assertion that 
Chinese labourers will only be employed on work that 


a British workman cannot and will not do in South 
Africa. Speaking at Jumper’s Deep on December 17, 
1903, Mr. Schumacher said : ‘‘ Messrs. Eckstein and Co. 
are to-day employing over a thousand unskilled whites, 
but on all sides the reports that we receive from our 
managers are the same, and theemployment of unskilled 
whites can be justified economically only as a tempo- 
rary expedient during the scarcity of native labour.” 
We may point out further that it has already been 
arranged that the Chinese labourers are to work under 
Chinese overseers, whereas the native labourers work 
under British overseers. 

THERE have been two bye-elections during the 
last week at Sowerby Bridge and Chertsey. At Sowerby 
Bridge Mr. Higham increased the Liberal majority 
from 1,001 to 2,172. In 1895 the Liberal majority was 
1,575, in 1892 it was 2,430. At the general election 
the Tory majority at Chertsey was 2,287. Last year 
there was a bye-election and Mr. Longman was beaten 
by 1,171. The election this week shows that the 
unpopularity of the Government is still growing, for 
Mr. Sadler was only beaten by 540, Lord Bingham being 
elected by the smallest majority there has ever been. 
The Liberal cause suffered, and suffered deservedly, from 
the manner in which it was defended, or rather the 
manner in which its opponents were attacked, by some 
of Mr. Sadler’s supporters. Mr. Allan Bright is making 
an excellent fight at Oswestry, where the Tory can- 
didate, Mr. Bridgeman, is, unlike Lord Bingham, 
a Tariff Reformer. Another vacancy has been created 
by the dreadful accident to Sir William Rattigan, 
member for North-East Lanarkshire. The seat was 
thrown away at the last election by the adoption of a 
director of the Daily Mail as Liberal candidate. 
Mr. Smillie, a stout opponent of the war, stood as a 
Labour candidate, and polled nearly 3,000 votes. 
There is already a Labour candidate in the field. We 
understand that his opinions are sound, and as there 
are no Labour members for Scotland and North-East 
Lanarkshire is an industrial constituency, we hope the 
Liberals will decide to support him. 

Lorp KITCHENER’s memorandum on the Indian 
Army has now been published as a Parliamentary 
Paper. Itis a salutary rather than a cheerful docu- 
ment ; but that is nothing new. Mr. Brodrick was 
elated and optimistic enough when he invented his 


army corps, but since that moment of exuberant 


fertility there has been a subdued tone in speeches 
and papers on the army. Lord Kitchener’s memo- 
randum may perhaps revive the recollections of the 
report on the training of officers, which made some 
little stir when it appeared though it has not received 
much attention since. For his main point is that 
we must improve the training of our officers. Lord 
Kitchener argues that as a voluntarysystem gives us less 
command of the intelligence of the nation than a con- 
script army gives to other countries, we need officers 
who are in proportion more competent to teach, to 
learn, and to lead. Unhappily, as we know from the 
Report on Military Education, there is less instead of 
more professional zeal in our army than in others. 
Keenness is bad form. Our soldiers, whose quality 
and quantity depend on the state of the labour market, 
are led and trained by officers whose chief preoccupa- 
tions are not their profession but their amusements ; 
while the conscript armies, which contain the youth 
of a nation, are led and trained by officers 
to whom their career is a serious business. The only 
way to achieve what Lord Kitchener holds to be indis- 
pensable is to change the spirit and conditions of 
military life, to democratise the commission ranks of 
the army. A few mild regulations against extravagance 
will not go very far. The reforms that are wanted to 
bring about a social revolution are not to be had from 
a party or any set of men that are not prepared to out- 
rage the prejudices of the rich classes. 
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THERE was a brief debate on education in the 
House of Lords on Monday when the Bishop of St. 
Asaph’s Bill was read a second time without a division. 
The debate was much less controversial and violent 
than most debates on the subject, and more than 
one Bishop showed that he appreciated the exis- 
tence of serious and reasonable discontent under the 
present system. Lord Londonderry was friendly as 
a politician but silent as a- Minister. Nobody re- 
garded the bill as more than a convenient occasion for 
airing a spirit of accommodation, and Lord Tweed- 
mouth welcomed it in principle in this spirit. It would 
be wasted time to discuss details on an Eductation 
Bill brought in by a private member, but we are glad 
to notice that the bill proposes to separate secular from 
religious instruction. Some such plan we believe offers 
the most hopeful solution for the religious difficulty. 

Tue Daily Chronicle is to be congratulated on its 
success in obtaining, through Mr. Nevinson, Mr. 
Meredith’s opinions on various questions. Mr. Mere- 
dith said, without any bitterness, that there had always 
been something antipathetic between the English 
people and himself. Certainly Mr. Meredith’s con- 
quest of England was slow and stubborn, and it is 
not to our credit that his triumphs came late and 
reluctantly. But there is nobody living in whose 
opinions Englishmen are more interested, and Mr. 
Nevinson gives us a delightful picture of his exuberant 
and courageous old age. Mr. Meredith is no flatterer 
of his countrymen, buoyant and vigorous as is his con- 
fidence in the future, He says our officers and our 
parsons are drawn from a narrow and incompetent 
class with an insufficient education. The Salvation Army, 
he thinks, could teach our officers a lesson. When 
he says the whole world is improving he adds in a 
painful afterthought: ‘‘I am a little doubtful about 
the English race.” In one respect, at any rate, we 
think he does his countrymen an injustice. He 
says it is fear of death that really inspires the 
dislike of conscription. We think it is much truer 
to say that it is dislike of discipline, the aver- 
sion from a drilled life, and formal abdication and 
self-surrender for a_ period. It is not fear of 
death that has reduced the French system to two years. 
Mr. Meredith thinks modern criticism is too lenient and 
that this is one of the reasons of the sorry state of the 
theatre. The audience does not know good from bad, 
and in the old days ‘‘critics used to lay about them 
with a will.” Of contemporary causes Home Rule and 
the emancipation of women lie nearest to his heart, and 
he speaks strongly, as he did a year ago, on the un- 
civilised tone which too often characterises our 
language about great foreign peoples. One thing we 
profoundly regret in this interview. It is that a great 
and consistent teacher of courage should have blamed 
as indiscreet the most courageous thing done by a 
politician during the war, at a time when courage was 
sadly to seek in our public life. 





Tue Freeman's Journal published on Monday an 
account by Mr. Michael Davitt of a visit he had paid to 
Tolstoi at his home at Yasnia. Tolstoi addressed his 
visitor as an Englishman, and was surprised to find 
how warmly the title was repudiated. Indeed, Mr. 
Davitt seems to have been less anxious to hear Tolstoi’s 
views than to tell Tolstoi what Irishmen think of 
England. But nobody can blame an Irishman with 
Mr. Davitt’s career behind him for being obsessed with 
your country’s wrongs. The conversation naturally 
ran a good deal on Irish subjects. Tolstoi rejoiced in 
the Irish Land Revolution, but he thought the peasants 
had paid too much; and he argued that ‘ Henry 
George was right and that compensation to land- 
lords was morally wrong, rewarding a class for the 
successful robbery of the people.” He had been so 
much impressed by Progress and Poverty that he had 


written to the last Tsar urging him to apply George’s 
principles to Russia. He promised Mr. Davitt to say 
something for the Irish cause, and prophesied that 
Englishmen would come round to the Irish view of 
Home Rule. Mr. Davitt described how two peasants 
came to see Tolstoi while he was with him to consult 
him about going to the front. Tolstoi told them that 
if they had a conscientious repugnance to shedding 
blood they would be quite right to refuse to serve, but 
that they would bring some punishment on themselves, 
and unless they would inflict a greater suffering on their 
souls by acting contrary to their consciences they 
would be wise to obey the law. Mr. Davitt says Tolstoi 
rides into Toula frequently to hear the latest war news. 
His opinions are well summarised in an answer he gave 
to some American newspaper. ‘‘ When the war with 
Japan broke out a New York paper sent me a prepaid 
cable for thirty words in which message I was asked to 
say with which side I sympathised. I replied that my 
sympathies were with both the Russian and Japanese 
peoples, who would be the sufferers, and not with 
either of the Governments responsible for the war.” 


THERE is always something peculiarly tragic in 
the loss of an emigrant ship, crowded with the poor 
and helpless, with men, women, and children forced 
by necessity to seek an exile across the sea. The 
wreck of the Norge in the North Atlantic is one of the 
worst of such disasters. The ship carried 694 emi- 
grants and a crew of seventy. She struck upon a rock 
early in the morning, and sank in twenty minutes. 
Eight boats were launched, but one was immediately 
capsized. About 150 people appear to have been 
saved. The first lot of survivors arrived at Grimsby 
and reported that all others on the ship were drowned. 
Since then more than a hundred have beep landed at 
Stornoway. All their accounts go to prove that the 
officers and crew behaved with great bravery and self- 
sacrifice. The captain was saved after remaining on 
the ship until she sank. Over two hundred of the emi- 
grants were Russians or Poles, many of whom had fled 
from their country to escape from conscription and the 
war. er 

A BiLt dealing with some hardship or abuse 
affecting only a limited class of persons can often be 
wrecked by a few obstinate obstructors. This is in 
danger of happening in the case of the Musical Copy- 
right Bill, which is designed to protect composers and 
publishers from the pirates who now rob them almost 
with impunity. A meeting has been held at the Queen’s 
Hall, with the Duke of Argyll as chairman, to protest 
against this miscarriage of justice. No one denies 
that the pirates flourish under the present state of the 
law. The only argument against a change produced 
by the chief obstructor, Mr. Caldwell, has been that 
publishers charge too much for copyright music and 
that the pirates provide the poor with music at a 
reasonable price. We do not in other cases withhold 
the protection of the law from tradesmen with whose 
prices we are dissatisfied. Mr. Caldwell carries the 
principle of free trade to an extreme. But his obstruc- 
tion would be as futile as his arguments if Parliament 
were not so indifferent to the future of English music 
that it will not take the trouble to make it possible for 
English musicians to live by their art. 





Mr. Henry J. Woon, struck by the want of proper 
training in most of the many candidates who apply to 
him for places in the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, is pro- 
posing to found an orchestral society for the purpose 
of training the members in the performance of good 
orchestral music. There is a great need, he says, for 
a large increase in the numbers of our permanent 
orchestras. Few English towns except London have 
a permanent orchestra at all. The consequence is that 
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players, who have to make a living by their playing, 
get employment at theatres or music-halls or in sea- 
side bands, where the music performed is so poor that 
it gives them no proper training. Thus there 
is a vicious circle. Musicians are badly trained 
because there are no permanent orchestras to 
give them the opportunity of performing good music ; 
and there are no permanent orchestras because there 
are not enough well-trained musicians to compose them. 
Mr. Wood proposes to break this vicious circle in the 
only practical way possible. He will train the musicians, 
and it remains for others to establish the orchestras. 
We can only hope that he will be successful and that 
this reproach to our civilisation and hindrance to the 
rise of a British School of Music will be gradually re- 
moved. 





Tue Hellenic Society held a crowded and enthu- 
siastic meeting on Tuesday in celebration of its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. The President, Sir Richard Jebb, 
took the chair, and was supported by Professor 
Gildersleeve, Mr. Gennadius, Professor John Williams 
White, Mr. Cecil Smith, Professor Percy Gardner, and 
a distinguished company of scholars and arche- 
ologists. After the secretary, Mr. George Macmillan, 
had read a number of congratulations from eminent 
foreign scholars, Sir Richard Jebb gave an introductory 
address on the history of the society, its aims and scope, 
with an eloquent encomium of the late Sir Charles 
Newton, who had so much to do with its early history. 
Sir Richard referred to the work of the society 
in connection with the British School at Athens, and 
mentioned the interesting discovery communicated 
within the last few days by Mr. R. C. Bosanquet of a 
tablet containing a hymn to the Dictzan Zeus. The 
hymn is engraved on both sides of the tablet, but one 
side is apparently the work of a most illiterate stone- 
cutter, and it would appear that it was considered so 
incorrect that another copy was engraved on the other 
side. Even with this duplicate rendering the 
text of the hymn is very incomplete. The letters 
are probably of the second century B.c., but 
the hymn itself may go back to the sixth or seventh 
century. Professor Gildersleeve said that in America, 
though the actual number of those who studied Greek 
may be less than formerly, ‘‘ the cubic content ” of the 
work done is much greater. 


Mr. GENNADIUS made a good point by quoting 
the experience of Herbert Spencer to refute the claim 
that all the good of the classics can be enjoyed 
from a translation; his dismal account of the J//zad, 
said Mr. Gennadius, proves the contrary. Greek 
influence had affected English life since the time of 
the Greek Archbishop of Canterbury, Theodore of 
Tarsus, and had always tended to make it more 
liberal and humane. Professor White presented a 
Latin address on behalf of the Archzological Institute 
of America. He made an appeal to the society to 
photograph manuscripts wherever possible, so as to 
facilitate the labour of collation. Next Mr. Cecil 
Smith spoke of the relations between the British 
Museum and the society and their mutual 
helpfulness. He deplored the miserliness of the 
British Government in comparison with the Govern- 
ments of other countries, and said we furthered 
research by leaving individual effort discreetly alone. 
Finally Professor Percy Gardner spoke of the helpful- 
ness of the society in relation to the Universities, 
especially in promoting research among younger 
scholars. The meeting, which was of singular in- 
terest, showed by its numbers and animation the enthu- 
siasm of its members for the promotion of Hellenic 
studies. There are now 850 members, and all the 
activities of the society, especially its library, are in a 
most flourishing state. 


DIARY OF THE WAR. 


THE credibility of witnesses is obviously of importance 
to anyone whose business it is to follow the war week by 
week. As we have repeatedly pointed out, the only evidence 
worth reading is the official messages from the seat of war 
upon either side. In a lesser degree censored correspon: 
dence from Tokio or from Mukden has a certain value, 
but nothing from Chifu or Shanghai need be listened to. 

Hitherto no test case has arisen by which the relative 
credibility of either of the two principal witnesses (the 
Japanese and the Russian commanders) could be tested. 
Each appear to have rendered consistently accurate ac- 
counts of the various actions in which both were involved ; 
but on June 23 a naval action was fought upon which we 
have by this time received full accounts from either party. 
These accounts are diametrically opposed one to the other. 

On Saturday, June 25, in the morning, news reached 
London from Tokio, officially despatched, that in a naval 
action fought upon the night of Thursday, the 23rd, a 
Russian battleship had been sunk. This news, it need 
hardly be said, was of the very first importance, and the 
short telegram which conveyed it was eagerly discussed. 
On Sunday night a fuller account reached us, and was 
published in the Press on Monday morning, the 27th. We 
learnt that the damage had been done by a torpedo attack, 
which had continued throughout the night, and that the 
principal feat of the action was carried out just before mid- 
night. The correspondent of the Zimes on the same day 
sent through a full telegram describing the whole business. 
The ship sunk was the Peresviet; another battleship was 
damaged, and so was the cruiser Diana. A further official 
message on the same day gave us all the details, and con- 
cluded by ascribing this considerable success to the virtues 
of the Mikado, an, attitude of mind wherein the Morning 
Post justly discovered a parallel to that of the Romans. 

On Wednesday, the 29th, however, at five o'clock, a 
Russian destroyer steamed into Newchang river and re- 
ported that no ship had been sunk or damaged in the 
action of the week before, and on Thursday an official 
telegram was despatched from headquarters at Mukden 
in which it was asserted that no ship had been injured and 
that not a man had been lost. 

Now, one of these two official reports is a consider- 
able lie. Which, we do not yet know, but events will very 
soon determine the truth for us; for either the ship which 
is supposed to be at the bottom of the sea will be seen 
floating about on the top of it, or else, being at the bottom 
of the sea, it will never be seen again. If the Japanese 
have imposed upon the opinion of Europe by their ac- 
count, the value of their official messages will be shaken. 
If, on the other hand, the Russians have denied so con- 
siderable an event as the loss of a ship and have foisted 
upon Europe a monstrous falsehood, no one will be able to 
place full credence upon their reports. 

For the rest, the week we have just passed has 
afforded little material for news. We have already re- 
marked that the pace of the Japanese advance was hardly 
sufficiently rapid to force an engagement before the begin- 
ning of the rains. The rains have begun. It would be 
impossible for anyone not actually on the spot and visiting 
both armies to say whether the rainy period will try one or 
the other the most. The roads upon which the Japanese 
depend for their communications will become extremely 
difficult. The Russian line of communication—a railway 
—will suffer less. On the other hand, the Japanese are 
dealing with a climate which they know; the Russians 
are massing European soldiers under a climate which is 
wholly foreign to them and therefore inimical. It stands 
to reason that the loss of time involved by the rains is to 
the Russian advantage; time has been to their advantage 
throughout. It is less certain that a Russian force will, 
while the ground is still sodden, be able to deal with its 
artillery and transport as effectively as will their enemies, 
who have already passed through these conditions in a 
campaign which all their commanders can remember, and 
one whose every step is being repeated in this war, though 
far more slowly than ten years ago and naturally with less 
uniform success, 
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A SERVILE TENURE. 

R. BALFOUR said on Monday that though 
Liberals do not desire in the abstract that the 
Parliamentary machine should break down, they 
emphatically do desire that it should break down while 
the Unionists have the management of it. What Mr. 
Balfour wishes in the abstract for party government 
we do not know, but it is certain that he is doing his best 
in the concrete to make party government intolerable. 
For no better way can be found of discrediting a system 
than that of living on its vices. There is a certain 
legendary Mr. Balfour—the Mr. Balfour as he appears 
to many friends and foes alike; the Mr. Balfour of 
pensive graces and gentle refinements, somebody 
rather too good for the rough and tumble of militant 
politics, reluctantly spared by literature and philosophy 
to elevate and civilise the business of State. The Mr. 
Balfour of the House of Commons, as he reveals and 
interprets himself, is a very different figure. He is 
merely the most thoroughgoing party man, to 
whom the character his friends create for him is 
so alien that he does not even try to dissimulate his 
conception of party as an end in itself. As long as he 
thinks that by remaining Prime Minister he can defend 
his party from the consequences of its own quarrels, he 

does not care how servile his tenure may be. 

Mr. Balfour has twice explained his position, once 
in answer to a question and secondly at a dinner last 
Wednesday. He is quite indifferent to the black looks 
of the country. He says elections may have gone against 
him in the past and may go still more against him in 
the future, but as long as his party in the House of 
Commons keeps him in office, in office he will remain. 
In other words, the fact that he is doing what the 
country dislikes is no reason at all to Mr. Balfour for 
not doing it. Rather, as we shall see, it is a reason for 
doing it vigorously and with perseverance. For what 
is Mr. Balfour’s motive for keeping in office? It is 
that he thinks what the Liberals will do is something so 
disastrous to the country that he must remain in 
office to keep them out. The country, then, in his 
opinion, would choose this disastrous policy rather 
than keep Mr. Balfour in office, so that he has to 
remain in office to prevent the country from doing 
what it wishes. The argument, therefore, for remain- 
ing in office grows stronger with the growing un- 
popularity of the Government. The more Mr. Balfour’s 
conduct is condemned by the country, the more 
important on this hypothesis it is to prevent the 
country from expressing its opinion. Whether this is 
really a far-sighted party economy or not is a question 
on which a good deal may be argued both ways, but 
it remains that it is the course recommended by Mr. 
Balfour's judgment of his party interests, and it is the 
course which, he explains quite frankly, he means to 
pursue. 

Of course, this open snapping of his fingers at public 
opinion, this candid subordination of all public business 
to party tactics, must be judged in their relation to 
the circumstances of Mr. Balfour’s position. Mr. Balfour 
chose in 1900 to exclude all domestic questions from 
political controversy at the election. Acting then, as 
he acts now, with a view solely to the momentary 
aggrandisement of his party, he decided to tell the 
electors that they need not trouble their heads about 
domestic affairs. It was quite open to him then to 


ask the country to arm him with authority to handle 
those questions, but he deliberately refrained. His 
authority is in this sense fraudulent, emanating from 
no body of public opinion, and, though the mandate 
theory is not to be applied too rigorously to Ministries, 
it stands to reason that men who have asked to 
be elected for some specific business ought to be 
particularly sensitive to the signs of public opinion 
when they address themselves to quite different busi- 
ness. Andif Mr. Balfour derives his opportunity for 
these revolutions from circumstances that give him 
opportunity without authority, what are the sources of 
his power in the House of Commons? They are 
simply the very same elements that explain his 
own attitude to public affairs. Nobody pretends that 
a majority of the House of Commons believes 
in Mr. Balfour, that it trusts him to reorganise 
the Army or anything else, that it thinks his 
Government is capable or representative. Of his col- 
leagues he thinks himself so poorly that he rarely 
allows any of them to take part in important debates. 
The Government is kept in office not becauseits 
supporters think well of it, but because they think 
very badly indeed of their own prospects at the polls. 
The very unpopularity of the Government acts thus 
as a party whip. The Unionist members have a grim 
outlook before them in the constituencies, and many 
of them think it better to sustain the Government which 
has made them unpopular than to precipitate the day 
when that unpopularity can manifest itself. Their con- 
duct is not very heroic, but it is capable of expression 
in terms of public usefulness and respectable policy. 
Mr. Balfour will have no difficulty about phrases 
when he asks Parliament to repeal the Septennial Act. 

It is one of the consequences of this strategy that 
moderate men are, as Sir Edward Grey said very truly, 
completely at a discount. This is particularly true as 
applied to the Temperance Party on the Government 
side of the House. During the last four years there 
has been a general movement of concentration among 
temperance reformers. Extreme temperance men have 
sacrificed or postponed their extreme views to achieve 
agreement. Yet this bill, which represents an extreme 
trade view, is not effectively resisted by the Con- 
servative temperance reformers, who, with a few 
exceptions, are too much afraid of embarrassing Mr. 
Balfour to defend any public rights. Their influence 
would count for something if Mr. Balfour were anxious 
to deal with a great public question from the point of 
view of a statesman, for then he would listen to the 
counsels of moderate men. A statesman who wishes 
to achieve some great reform, to remove some abuse, 
is hospitable to suggestions from his followers, or 
even from his opponents, when he thinks those sugges- 
tions are informed by knowledge and zeal. He knows 
that the men who have applied themselves seriously 
to the subject are likely to be able to improve his 
legislation and to increase its chances of usefulness or 
permanence. But Mr. Balfour’s legislation is not 
conceived in this spirit. The Aliens Bill has perished 
because the Government had not the capacity 
to carry it through Committee, and there was no 
powerful concrete interest behind the measure. The 
Licensing Bill is meant to prolong the life of the 
Government, and to satisfy very imperious clients it 
must therefore be carried by party pressure, and there 
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is no room for the counsels of moderate men; all that 
Mr. Balfour can listen to is what he would call the 
crack of the whip. The temperance men on the 
Government side will do nothing until they make the 
Government afraid of them, and that is the last thing 
in the world they will do. 

Mr. Balfour, then, is in this position: he governs 
admittedly against the wishes of the country; he 
passes measures which he does not pretend to 
have asked the country to sanction or dis- 
cuss; he holds office frankly and candidly as a party 
manceuvre. His most distinguished colleagues have 
left him and are engaged in a civil war with each 
other. His partyis in fragments, and the only thing 
on which it is agreed is that the country must be 
defended from its own indiscretions. The House of 
Commons is governed in the interests of this party. 
And Mr. Balfour, who subordinated all public rights to 
this fanatical worship of party, has to rob the House 
of Commons of its liberties because he dare 
not put any strain on the fidelity of his followers. 
A good example of the extent of the sacrifices the House 
of Commons has to make is provided in Wednesday's 
procedure, when the closure suppressed all discussion 
of four most important points. If Mr. Balfour’s party 
had any care or public appearances they would at 
least agree that if everything were to be sacrificed to 
keeping their party in office the Tory rank and file 
ought to make some sacrifice too. But Mr. Balfour 
dare not ask his followers for an autumn Session, and 
therefore he has to ask the House of Commons to 
submit to a very peremptory closure. He levies a 
crushing toll on the time of Parliament because he 
does not think his followers value his leadership at the 
price of a tax on their leisure; and the House of 
Commons, governed by a small coterie, has to eke out 
‘of its own scanty margin of rights the lukewarm 
loyalty of a party without a cause. 





THE GROWTH OF THE CITIES. 


AN, so old upon the earth, is but an infant in 
the cities. The little towns of his past history, 
the walled fortresses with their high roofs and spires 
and swinging bells, bear no relation and offer no kind 
of guidance to the city dwellers of to-day. From 
these towns, indeed, came the crowning achievements 
of all past human endeavour; Athens, Jerusalem, 
Florence, Assisi shine out over the long and troublous 
centuries like the kindly gleam of lanterns in the great 
forest at twilight. But these little centres of exultant life, 
on their hilltops with their moats and defences,have no 
common measure with the sprawling aggregations of 
humanity which represent the newest stage of man’s de- 
velopment. And London, with its unnumbered, unimpor- 
tant millions, and South-east Lancashire rapidly fusing 
into one plasmodium of cities, and the heaped-up, 
huddled dwellings onthe islands at the mouth of the 
Hudson, and Chicago, as it spreads along the 
blackened lake shore, offer to the student of affairs, in 
the problem of their present almost incredible existence 
and the nature of the life bred in the recesses of their 
gigantic labyrinths, a problem which he must somehow 
solve without the aid of any precedents in the past. 
There has, indeed, been no entire lack of communal 
activity and patriotism. From the beginning it was 


evident that stringent action was necessary if the bare 
elements of the progress of humanity were not to 
collapse into an immense barbaric desolation. So 
common systems and standards of sanitation first 
emerged, as a means of physical preservation; and 
the horrors of Bermondsey as described in Kingsley’s 
Alton Locke half a century ago gradually evolved into a 
County Council sewage system which is the eighth 
wonder of the world. In some dim fashion Parlia- 
ments, mainly representing other interests — small 
provincial towns, the country districts, Ireland which 
possesses one modern city, Scotland which boasts or 
deplores but two or three — apprehended single 
isolated discontents and passed Statutes designed 
towards remedy. So came a succession of Housing 
Acts and Building Acts, and the cautious sanctions 
of minor municipal enterprise—gas and water and trac- 
tion; and then some tentative acceptance of a civic 
system of education designed for all, and of a poor lawin 
which the wealthier section of thetown should contribute 
at least a mean modicum towards the burden of the 
poorer quarters. The work has been effected piece- 
meal, in hugger-mugger fashion, in the English way ; 
there has been rarely any viewing of the whole problem 
of city life and its orderly development as a connected 
whole, capable of being brought into conformity with a 
rational ideal of the possibilities. of the creation of a 
humane and desirable city civilisation. To most legis- 
lators, indeed, London and Lancashire to-day are not 
viewed as things differing in essence from London and 
Lancashire in the past. The activities of a most 
remarkable town council have saved us from the 
worst. But a few patches of discoloured grass, a 
paved churchyard, a brickfield hastily snatched from 
the speculative builder, or the gift of the ancient house 
and grounds of some philanthropist, entirely random 
and spasmodic, represent the harvest of parks and open 
spaces. A few blackened statues—Cobden in Camden 
Town, Brunel on the Embankment, Peabody in 
merciful obscurity, Boadicea on Westminster Bridge, 
with some scattered antique cannon, represent the civic 
contribution to the liberal arts. And the Council bands 
in the parks act as but poor substitutes for those 
municipal subsidised theatres and opera houses which, 
in the cities of the continent, are supposed to contri- 
bute to the advancement of music and the drama; of 
which we still, here on the right side of the water, are 
a little more than doubtful. 

The result, however satisfactory, if examined 
piecemeal, on the whole indicates chaos. The 
impetuous influx of the country dweller and the alien 
has swept down all the feeble barriers of legislation ; 
and there are laws with no power of enforcement, and 
a general aspect of civic meanness and bleakness which 
it is difficult to contemplate with enthusiasm. Mr. 
Charles Booth in his memorable investigation has 
stamped the condition of the metropolis at the end of 
the nineteenth century for all future generations. The 
few magnificent remnants of a life that once took pride 
in itself and its dignity—the avenue of the river, St. 
Paul’s rising over the ancient city, Westminster with 
its high traditions—are here shown embedded in the 
enormous wilderness of dwellings of a life neither 
dignified nor desirable; a spreading aggregate of 
mean street and tenement crowded with restless 
life, upon which annually a population of a minor 
state is plastered as if more effectually to barricade 
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the channels of communication from the centre to the 
world beyond. Stringent laws against ‘‘ overcrowd- 
ing ” exist, but nearly a million are perpetually “ over- 
crowded.” Each night a small army of the homeless 
prowls through the deserted streets. The neighbouring 
country is dotted round with the gigantic buildings that 
are the evidence of human failure, the whitewashed 
heavily barred fortresses within which are pent up the 
maimed, the broken and the old; ultimately to be 
lapped round by the advancing tide of little drab- 
coloured houses, so the population pushes upon 
suburban cemeteries and fever hospitals, and rolls 
heavily forward over the surrounding fields. 

And here a body of public-spirited citizens, the 
Citizens’ Committee of Manchester, have prepared on a 
smaller scale a survey for their own city.* They 
exhibit a similar condition of growth. Slums of in- 
credible foulness, nourishing a diseased, low-graded 
life, in the heart of the city, imbedded in the normal 
dwellings of the labouring populations ; suburbs arising 
daily of an incredible meanness and monotony ; too 
much crowding within the dwelling, too much crowd- 
ing outside it ; streets too narrow, houses with no 
gardens, hastily built in huddled terraces ; no con- 
sistent plan for providing open avenues, parks, 
spacious playgrounds for the children ; a low standard 
of communal pride and patriotism, a low ideal of the 
possibilities of common action ; and but little accept- 
ance of the lesson which has to be learnt that every 
single inhabitant of the city is affected, for better or 
worse, by the character of its development, and in 
consequence is entitled to a veto upon its degradation. 

The Citizens’ Committee report in favour of 
drastic reform all generally united by this one concep- 
tion or ideal: the ideal of a city at unity with itself, 
deliberately setting out to place the common elements 
of human well-being within reach of all, and determined 
to save what remains from the squalid results of that 
private interest and greed which have laid so heavy a 
burden upon the present. And in a most illuminating 
additional volume, Zhe Example of Germany,t by Mr. 
T. C. Horsfall, he can show the apparently unpractical 
and ideal schemes thus advocated actively accepted in 
the cities of a nation which has come upon the rapid 
transition from rural to artisan life half a century later 
than we in England. 

In the past ten or fifteen years the question of city 
development has engaged in Germany both the central 
governments of the states and the municipalities them- 
selves. Read, for example, the wise advice issued to 
the cities in the Kingdom of Saxony in July, 1900, 
urging them to prepare for the human deluge before it 
be too late, to purchase the land round the city that it 
may be saved from the havoc of the speculative builder, 
and that the increment which is the result of the 
cities’ activities may pass to the benefit of all the 
members of the community. Or examine the response 
of the cities themselves, to the stimulus of the central 
governments ; of the universal purchasing of land; 
of Dusseldorf, with its loans for artisans’ dwellings ; 
of Frankfurt, with its scheme, already in operation, 





* Report of the Citizens’ Committee on the Improvement 
of the Dwellings of the People. Manchester: The nena 
Is, 


t The Example of Germany. By T.C. Horsfall. 


ter: The University Press. 1s. Manches- 


for reaping some portion of the unearned increment ; 
and Coelni (once undistinguished for sanitary zeal) with 
its new avenues forty yards wide, and its zones of 
building—the districts set apart for manufactories, the 
districts in which open building alone is tolerated, so 
that fresh air may blow through all the streets of the 
town. Examine other communities like Hamburg 
driving great avenues lined with double rows of trees 
far into the surrounding fields, that the promenades 
may be pleasant and the communication sure when the 
time comes for the city to extend along their borders, 
Or consider the good city of Stuttgart, preparing plans 
for its own regulated growth, with the help of all 
specialist and expert advice, and calling all its 
citizens in to the discussion ; publishing the suggestions, 
that each individual householder of the community 
may contribute approval or frank criticism. And then 
turn back in thought to our own haphazard methods; to 
developing Manchester, to developing London; to West 
Ham huddled on the marshes with its half-million 
inhabitants, the growth of thirty years ; and East Ham 
already barring its egress to the country, another 
labyrinth of mean streets of 350,000 inhabitants, the 
growth of ten years; of Tooting and the polluted 
valley of the Wandle; and all that Suburban London 
might be, and all that it is, and all the desperate 
problems these places are going to present ia the im- 
mediate future; and then consider whether this 
Manchester Citizens’ Committee, from the example of 
the despised foreigner, have not been able to point 
out to their entirely complacent fellow citizens the 
more excellent way. 

The city has come to stay. These monstrous 
morasses of humanity which, even at their first crea- 
tion, were regarded by the children of the hills with 
astonishment and foreboding — which Wordsworth 
found as occupied in the ‘‘same perpetual whirl of 
trivial objects . . . . that have no law, no 
meaning, and no end,” and Southey branded 
as ‘“‘the graveyards of humanity,” are to become 
more and more to each generation the seat of the 
only life which it will ever experience or, indeed, 
clearly apprehend. But the city that endures will be 
the city transformed out of all recognition from the 
random and squalid aggregations of the present. In 
the years to come the changes that are now advanced 
timidly and with halting footsteps will seem so entirely 
natural and right that the resistance to their progress 
will appear frankly incomprehensible. That the city 
itself should control its own development; that the 
betterment which is created by its activities should go 
to the commonwealth of the community ; that vacant 
land should bear its full value of taxation; that the 
assessment of municipal rate should no longer take the 
form of a tax on homes; that parks and free spaces 
should be within reach of every citizen, and the common 
schools surrounded by playgrounds and gardens and 
open fields ; that the liberal arts, painting, decoration, 
music, should become functions of the cities’ activities ; 
that, in a word, the present combination of private 
opulence and public meanness shouldbe entirely reversed 
into a condition of individual simplicity and communal 
splendour ;—these are some of the changes through 
which alone the present chaos can pass into a civilisa- 


tion, and the soul be kept alive in the cities of 
England 
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WATTS. 


HE first impulse of any serious person on hearing 
that G. F. Watts is dead must of necessity be 
an impulse to say, as we said of Gladstone, ‘‘ All the 
great are dying.” This is not mere journalese, it is a 
genuine impression, and in one sense it is true: there 
are none left who carry themselves as these great men 
did. But there is a danger in this mode of speech, and 
also an error ; for in it is involved the very evil of this 
age, out of which its littleness comes. There are many 
evils in this particular period of ours. One of the 
worst, doubtless, is that we never produce great men ; 
but the worst of all is that we are always looking for 
them. The men of the great time of Watts did not 
look for great men, but for great causes; and in a 
great cause almost anyone may become great. There are 
none left who carry themselves as these heroes did, 
because there are none left who are so indifferent to 
mere intellectual eminence. Watts and such men as 
he were the children of the great republican revelation 
which began the nineteenth century, which filled men 
with a furious belief in humanity and was the latest of 
the religions of mankind. They were great men 
because they did not believe in great men; they be- 
lieved in men. They mingled in a common and equal 
competition of enthusiasm for something outside indi- 
vidual men, and out of that only comes real individu- 
ality. They sought first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness ; they sought first the important things, 
and trifles—such as greatness and genius—were added 
unto them. 

We shall not have again a man of the greatness 
of Watts until we have something better to think 
about than greatness. One thing at any rate stands 
out of his whole character; one thing must be burningly 
vivid to anybody who ever had, even as briefly as I 
had, the honour of meeting him : that he himself cared 
for the thing called greatness not a single straw. He 
cared only for the spread of certain conceptions, true 
or false, with which he had identified himself. He 
quoted to me, with an honest vanity, cases of poor 
travellers and obscure correspondents who had 
spoken or written to him, telling him that they had 
been inspired or comforted by what he had meant by 
‘*hope” or ‘dawn ” or ‘love and life.” Of what the 
established critics thought he meant he was not 
conscious. He was conscious of compliment only 
when it was a compliment to his cause; not when it 
was an insult to his cause and a compliment merely to 
him. He belongs in this matter, beyond question, to 
an age of causes, and will therefore be found in this 
matter incredible. If our civilisation pursues its 
present course (which is absurd) he will become in a 
very short time a heroic myth. 

The note of this greatness of his was well expressed 
in his artistic work, especially his artistic work in early 
years. Sometimes his work was admirable, sometimes 
bad, but it was always simple and it was always 
ambitious. The technique of art is so far from being 
immoral that a moral transition can be quite easily 
deduced from it: moral changes can be seen physically 
in chalk and oil. And one great fact is this: that 
all the great men younger than Watts sought to work 
in a style and scheme that was of its nature transient. 
They wished to decorate a room with peacocks, for 
rooms are tired of and taken down, or to fill a paper 
with epigrams, for epigrams are repeated nine hundred 
and ninety times and then forgotten, or to effect 
exquisite sketches on brown paper, for these owe their 
very charm to the fact that they can be thrown away 
like brown paper. But Watts had the old dream of 
building in eternal brass; he liked designing public 
frescoes, public statues, public mosaics. There is a 
mosaic of his in the Whitechapel-road, a fresco in the 
House of Lords, a picture in St. Paul’s Cathedral. One 
cannot move St. Paul’s Cathedral as one moves the 


Peacock Room. One cannot throw away the White- 
chapel-road as one throws away brown paper. I am 
not saying that this monumental solidity proves that 
the art is great. But I say that it proves that the 
artist is confident. 

Another point very characteristic of the atmo- 
sphere to which Watts belonged is the quality of his 
moral indignation. He always had the temper of the 
meliorist, while he had at the same time much of the 
temper of the old Rousseauian optimist. He was 
really angry with the evils of the modern world. This 
still anger in Watts is closely connected with his sim- 
plicity, with his cheerfulness—nay, even with his opti- 
mism. Laughter has little or nothing to do with 
cheerfulness ; some of the most cheerful people were 
the most unlaughing—Gladstone, for instance, and 
Watts. But it is, properly speaking, only the cheer- 
ful man, the optimist, who can be angry at all. It is 
the fashion nowadays for minor poets and minor 
philosophers to parade their enmity to the gods, to de- 
clare that their pessimism is a part of the immortal 
anger of Prometheus, the everlasting fury of protest 
against the baseness of the stars. But as a matter of 
fact they are not angry at all, as anyone knows who 
has heard their tired voices or seen them in a 
restaurant. The pessimist cannot be angry; for he 
has made up his ‘mind to evil as the very stuff and 
colour of existence. It is only the optimist that can 
be really angry with the Serpent in Eden, for it is only 
he who is conscious of Eden. He alone can be furious, 
for he alone can be surprised. 

So assuredly it was with Watts. In all his mora 
and religious allegories, especially when they touch 
upon the diabolic side of things, there is apparent 
this sudden and sacred impatience. Under the picture 
of ‘* Mammon,” under the picture of ‘‘ The Minotaur,” 
under the picture of anything evil in his gallery, seems 
printed in letters of painful fire ‘‘ Shall this be endured 
for another moment?” And it was this innocent and 
startled wrath which was the note of the whole of 
Watts’s age, the age of the Reform Bill. What modern 
pessimists call the sentimentalism of the early-Victorian 
time, what they call the optimism of the early-Victorian 
time, was, as a matter of fact, the living force by which 
it lived and triumphed. It was because the old political 
idealists had something of the child’s ignorance and 
horror of evil that they swept away so many abuses. 
Compare with some picture by Watts, such as the 
‘*‘Mammon,” which is full of a young and wide-eyed 
anger, some ultra-modern picture of an evil thing, some 
work of the new pessimistic atmosphere. Take, for 
instance, Degas’s brilliant picture called ‘‘ Absinthe,” 
which depicts two wrecks of humanity soaking them- 
selves in the maddening wormwood. ‘The picture 
is steeped in devilish resignation. We feel as we 
look at it that these two human creatures have 
drunk absinthe from the beginning of the world, and 
will go on drinking it while the grass grows and until 
the stars fall into ruin. Here there is no astonishment, 
therefore there is no indignation. There is a thing 
which may truly be called religious resignation. But 
there is a deeper and stiller and more terrible thing, and 
its name is irreligious resignation. Because of Watts’s 
intensely religious nature the painting of such a picture 
as this would be absolutely impossible to him. If he 
had conceived and painted ‘‘ Absinthe ” there would 
have been something fierce and insistent about the 
picture. Something fiendish and strained in the faces 
would have declared that the situation was unnatural. 
Something bitter and burning in the green colour ot 
that shameful wine would have shown like the green 
eyes of a witch’s cat. However dark and repulsive 
and merciless the picture might be, there would be 
something in it that suggested that it was dark against 
some white and blazing background, a background of 
the astonishment of theangels and the dreadful wonder 
of God. G. K. CHESTERTON. 
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NATIONAL PHYSICAL TRAINING.* 


HE case for better physical training is well 
establ'shed. There may be a question whether 
the present condition of the people is worse than 
the past, but there can be no question that the 
standard of strength is much below what is recog- 
nised as necessary. Our young men are not St 
for war ; they are rejected by the recruiting sergeants. Out 
of 11,000 recruits who offered in Manchester in j 1901, 
only 1,000 could be admitted into the Regular army, and 
the report of the Inspector-General for the same year 
Says that 30 ner cent. of the total number who offered 
themselves for enlistment were rejected on the ground of 
physical unfitness. And, what is far more important, 
cur population is not fit for the arts of peace. There are 
boys and girls in the schools who cannot learn for want of 
physical stamina, and there are multitudes of men who 
cannot use either their arms or their brains so as to earn 
a sufliciert wage to support life. The case for better 
physical training is well established. . 

Mr. Atkins has had the happy idea of collecting to- 
gether the opinions of various observers and experts. He 
himself contributes the introduction and the conclusion. 
He might, perhaps, have done more. He might have 
edited and arranged the opinions under their own head- 
ings. He calls his book “an open debate.” He might 
have played the part of a good chairman and kept each 
speaker to the point. But the debate is a good one, and 
ought to provoke responsive action. 

Mr. Atkins, in his introduction, asks, “What ap 
paratus shal] we substitute for that which produced the 
* good blood’ of merrie England?” He recognises that 
good food is “ so germane to the whole question of national 
physique that the one question cannot be considered apart 
from the other,” and he further sees that the suggestion of 
military drill may create a difficulty comparable to that 
raised by religious teaching. 

The discussion ran away, as he says, from the main 
to the incidental proposition, and most of the contributors 
to the discussion lay stress on good feeding, better housing, 
fresh air, and improved conditions of life. Mr. John 
Burns expresses the strong opinion that “we had better 
concentrate our efforts on removing the causes of bad 
physique rather than on trying to train weak bodies by 
mechanical exercises.” Sir Lauder Brunton approves the 
opinion, but hopes that by the improvement of physical 
strength “the fathers may crave less to drink alcohol and 
the mothers less tea.” 

When, however, the problem of feeding is itself faced, 
all sorts of difficulties occur. Good food needs the appe- 
tite which comes of good air. Digestions are spoiled by 
unwise treatment during infancy. The ignorance as to 
the value of different foods is colossal. English women 
are rarely good cooks. Houses are often essentially un- 
healthy. Mothers have to work too near the period of 
child-bearing. The surroundings of life provoke little joy 
in living. Money is wasted in drink; children do not get 
sufficient sleep; wages are fixed at a rate which cannot 
possibly provide food which is both sufficient and pleasaut 
for a family; if, for instance, it costs 4s. a week to keep 
a man in a workhouse on just sufficient common food, how 
can a workman with a wage of 25s. a week feed his family ? 

The problem of feeding has thus let loose the con- 
tributors to the debate amid many possible reforms. The 
suggestions which are most immediately useful are those 
which bear on the education of the people as to food 
values and those which deal with the treatment of the 
children in the schools. 

It is clearly possible to send out teachers who would 
be able to interest mothers in the value of food and ‘n 
the proper treatment of children. Mothers’ meetings are 
institutions in every parish. There must be hundreds of 
thousands of mothers in attendance. The usual custom 
is for the superintendent to read a tale—good or goody 
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—while the women work. It would be no difficult matter 
for a nurse or a doctor to use these meetings for 
real practical instruction in what mothers should them- 
selves eat, as to how they should feed their children 
and prepare their husband's meals. 

It is not so clearly possible to say what could be 
done for children during their school life. They should cer- 
tainly have more fresh air, both by means of better ven- 
tilation and also by more outdoor lessons. They should, 
perhaps, have longer use of their own buildings. It seems 
extravagant that school-houses built for children at the 
cost sometimes of £50,000 should be occupied by 
children for only twenty-five hours a week. Why should 
not the rooms be available after school hours? Why 
should not the children be admitted to prepare their 
lessons—to play, or to listen:to pleasant talks? There 
would be some cost for supervision, but nothing can be 
so extravagant as the present system, which allows the 
children to lose in the streets what they gain in the schools. 

But, still, if the schools were thus used to fill the 
children’s lungs with fresher air, and if the parents were 
taught the value of food, the difficulty would still 
remain that many children would be wanting food. The 
most favoured sugestion is that meals should be pro- 
vided in the schools by voluntary funds, or, if such funds 
fail, by public provision, for which a payment would be de- 
manded from the parents to meet the cost price. Another 
suggestion, not indeed made by any contributor to the 
debate, which seems, however, clear of many of the objec- 
tions which arise whenever a selection has to be made, is 
that there should be in every school public provision of milk. 
Milk would supply the children’s needs, and yet would ab- 
solve no mother from thinking it her duty to provide food. 
A development of this suggestion is that a meal of por- 
ridge, milk, and treacle should be ready in every school 
for all comers at eight o'clock, and that a parent whose 
child was proved to be neglected should be summoned for 
such neglect. The subject, however, bristles with difficul- 
ties, but it remains as one to be faced if physical education 
is to be satisfactory. 

The character of that education divides the forces of 
reformers. There are some who see the value of military 
drill. There are advocates of systems which more scien- 
tifically develop the muscles, and there are those who 
think that healthy games are sufficient. Mr. Russell, who 
speaks with long experience of boys’ clubs in Manchester, 
heartily approves of the “model course,” but the weight 
of testimony is against him. Dr. Macnamara condemns 
this course as “ wretched stuff,” “ unsuited for children ”— 
doing nothing “for the muscles of the neck or the abdo- 
men,” and calls om the Board of Education to sweep away 
this pseudo-military scheme and establish the Swedish 
system. Mr. Yoxall urges the same reform, condemning 
the model course as including the worst features of the 
Soldier's Red Book. Sir W. Mather puts aside military 
drill as “ inflexible, formal, and uninteresting.” Sir Lauder 
Brunton advocates the Swiss system as one which meets 
the necessities of the body. “Exercises in gymnasia are,’ 
he says, “ imperfect, and a playground is essentially neces- 
sary.” Mr. Miles, amateur champion of tennis, suggests 
an elaborate system which, by training in games, will de- 
velop the whole physical structure. He makes the apt 
criticism on the military system, that the average soldier 
is not a good testimonial as to its excellence. - 

One point stands out clearly from the various opinions, 
and that is the need of education. Children have to he 
taught to use their muscles as they have to be taught to use 
their brains. They must be taught to play. 

People make a mistake in thinking that enjoyment 
comes natural and that a city child will be happy with 4 
holiday and a field. The children who do enjoy holidays 
have been prepared for such holidays by the example ot 
their elders’ pleasure, by talks in their homes, by the watch- 
ful sympathy of nurses and friends who have looked on at 
their games or told them tales over pictures. The truth is 
that, whether it be by systems of drill or by games, more 
time must be given to children’s education. Teachers 
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must be available on Saturday afternoons; continuatior 
schools must be made compulsory and physical training 
be introduced into the curriculum ; playing fields must be 
more numerous and more accessible. Sir W. Mather makes 
a good point when he urges that a child’s school life 
should be the most joyous part of its existence, and dares 
to propose that city children should be taken to the 
country in every week from May to October. Physical 
training is so involved with intellectual and moral educa- 
tion that it cannot be taken separately. All will be im- 
proved together, and all will be improved as the nation 
takes itself seriously. Physical training is now neglected 
because there is now so low a conception of human 
possibilities. When the nation realises the value of the 
contents of each individual mind and sets itself to bring 
out those contents for the common service, it will find a way 
both to nourish and develop the bodies of the people. The 
English do not care for education, some hate it, and more 
distrust it. Hence come physical weakness and many 
other ills. 

The recommendations of the Royal Commission on 

Physical Training in Scotland, which conclude the volume, 
suggest the coming of a better time. Two or three of its 
sentences sum up the wisdom of many writers: 

“The school life should cover a larger part not only of 
the working time but also of the recreation of its pupils. 
Larger provision of playgrounds and of exercise halls is 
necessary and might with advantage take the place of a 
certain amount of classroom accommodation. Variety 
should be substituted for formal methods, and in connec- 


tion with games use should be made of all available volun- 
tary help.” 


SAMUEL A. BARNETT. 





THE STATE AND THE CAT. 


SHOULD be the last to dery Mr. Aflalo a merit 
for his proposition to tax cats. His motives were 
of the best, and his case was well argued and pre- 
sented in a manner which appeals to the understanding 
of the British people. As one who has long laboured 
with only the meanest measure of success in the same 
cause, I confess that the reports of Mr. Aflalo’s speech 
which appeared in the daily Press filled me with 
a certain envious admiration. One popular half- 
penny paper even headed a sympathetic notice 
of his remarks with the appalling statement in 
its largest capital letters that there are six million 
cats in these islands. At length, one felt, the impor- 
tance of this subject is coming home to the electorate. 
Mr. Aflalo has the ear of the country. And yet I feel 
that his very success demands a protest. To the sensi- 
tive mind there is something inexpressibly shocking in 
the idea of levying a tax on cats. It implies, as he 
puts it, an irreverence, an absence of the religious 
sense which deserves to be stigmatised in the strongest 
terms. We tax male servants and some States 
have levied an impost on Jews. But to class cats in 
the same category is surely the work of a rude and 
irreflective mind. I would not be discourteous to Mr. 
Aflalo; but I feel very strongly that he has suffered 
from his long and honourable association with the 
Zoological Gardens. I have never known lions or 
tigers intimately, but I can conceive that they 
might have just such an effect upon the human 
mind as we see in Mr. Aflalo. He has done much 
to alleviate the lot of this oppressed class. But 
when he transfers his benevolence to cats he should 
remember that he is dealing with a free and, 
indeed, with an Imperial race. The dog has been 
called the friend of man, and he is a creature of so 
servile a temperament that J can conceive that he 
would even glory in the title. He is obedient, he is 
faithful, he is capable of gratitude—that pillar of all 
the virtues in a slave morality. But what cat was ever 
grateful? what cat ever came to call? To tax him is 
to drag him into the wheels of our social system. One 
might as well propose a tax upon ancestral ghosts. 


The parallel which Mr. Aflalo draws from the dog 
tax is entirely fallacious. The dog is in every sense of 
the word a member of society. He benefits from what 
we call good government. He thrives under a liberal 
constitution as he languishes under a tyranny. It is 
proper that he should pay his share of the burdens 
which support the Police, the Established Church, 
and the Navy which preserves us from infidel aggres- 
sion. For of all these things he shares the 
benefit. One has only to consider his position under 
Turkish rule to realise the force of this reasoning. He 
leads under the Crescent the life of a pariah and an 
outcast, more pitiable even than the haunted existeace 
of the Christian peasant. But with the disappearance 
of the Ottoman yoke his lot grows immediately toler- 
able. He is happy in Servia, prosperous in Greece, 
and even in Bulgaria, where freedom is scarce 
a generation old, he is not to be pitied. 
John Wesley said that he would give very 
little for the religion of the man whose dog 
was not the better for it. It is proper, then, that 
the dog should be taxed, and, indeed, if he were also 
called upon to contribute his share of the tithes, and 
even to pay a forced quota of the Additional Curates’ 
Fund, the reform would have justice behind it. But 
with cats it is quite otherwise. This sublime and 
masterful race owes nothing to civilisation and dis- 
dains religion. I have known many Mohamedan cats, 
and | could detect no trace of degradation in their 
manners. They do not suffer where women and dogs 
succumb. Unlike the dog, they have known how to 
subdue the fiercest bashi-bazouk and the most fanatical 
ulema. They have nothing to gain from Christian 
missions, or even from the strictest enforcement of 
the Treaty of Berlin. They have a majesty, a self- 
sufficiency which owes nothing to written constitutions 
and thrives amid the most appalling social disorders. 

There is, however, a condition under which I am 
ready to subscribe to Mr. Aflalo’s scheme. Let him 
propose, instead of a tax on cats, a tax upon the 


owners of cats, and I am _ convinced that he 
has no opposition to fear; for the owners of 
cats are the meek of the earth, a class ripe 


for oppression and incapable of a spirited resist- 
ance. The man who will endure the tyranny of 
a cat will bend to any tax. For it is characteristic of 
the cat that it never retains for any length of time even 
a pretence of respect for its owner. Domesticity is 
fatal to happy relations with a cat. I have some 
friends among cats, but they are all of them 
acquaintances I have made in the open air, casual 
attachments of the street which imply no servile 
obligation on my side. There is one, an habitué 
of the square garden in front of my _ house, 
which even comes at my call and will walk at 
my side for half an hour at a stretch. She has never 
had from me so much as a saucer of milk, and 
I have wisely refrained from admitting her under my 
roof. We preserve in consequence a certain mutual 
esteem. I have given her no right to command me, 
and, wearied of the humiliations to which my own cats 
subject me, I gladly seek her society. She cannot call 
upon me to open the door for her at unseasonable 
moments; she cannot summon me to accommodate 
her kittens in my bed; she does not stare with a cold 
look of remonstrance when I call her; she does not 
‘‘cut” me if I meet her on my doorstep. But all 
these things and more she does to her own chartered 
and privileged possessor. The man who will endure 
such treatment is an apt subject of taxation. Indeed, 
if Governments should once realise what a treasure 
there is in the loyalty and devotion of cat owners, I 
tremble for human liberty. There is no imposition 
which these men would not endure, no humiliation 
from which they would flinch. 

I would add, however, this rider to Mr. Aflalo’s 
proposal. While I levied an annual impost on the 
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owners of cats, I would extirpate those cats which 
cannot find an owner. For there is a bastard and in- 
competent race of cat which has lost the art of subju- 
gating human beings. The cat which cannot compel 
some citizen to provide for its wants has assuredly 
no title to survive. I would confer upon every cat 
which has found a vassal some suitable mark of its 
dignity—it is difficult perhaps to devise anything 
more convenient than a collar, although I admit that 
in the case of the dog the collar has come to be 
regarded as a badge of servitude. I would empower 
the police to arrest and impound any cat found at large 
without this token of respectability. The thing is done 
already in several German cities, and our tardiness in 
adopting it only proves how far we lag behind the 
continent in some of the details of civilisation. 

For if there is no existence more completely happy 
than that of the domestic cat which has found a family 
over which to tyrannise, there is no type of misery 
so abject or complete as that of the stray. Leadinga 
haunted life between dogs and boys, starving, diseased, 
and exposed without shelter to rain and to cold, it 
bears the burden of an existence which the most 
humane would be the first to terminate. It is difficult 
to explain the amazing cruelty of which people who 
would never dream of ill-using a dog can be guilty 
towards acat. All the protests of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals against the 
practice of leaving cats to fend for themselves 
while the family goes on holiday have made but 
little impression. Nor is that the most heart- 
less of the habits which seem to survive all 
organised assaults upon cruelty. It is a common 
practice, sanctioned by usage, to ‘“‘ wander” a kitten 
when it has outgrown its first charm of playfulness and 
grace, or to turn a cat adrift when she threatens to 
embarrass her owners by producing an unwelcome 
family. There is no machinery by which this species 
of cruelty can be detected and punished. The only 
method of dealing with it is to authorise the police to 
destroy painlessly and betimes all ownerless cats, and 
that will only be possible under the same system of 
registration and taxation which prevails in regard to 
dogs. Few acts of mercy would be more profitable, 
for, as Mr. Aflalo’s statistics show, even allowing for 
the inevitable diminution in the number of cats which 
a tax would bring about, there are quite enough of 
them to produce a revenue which no Chancellor need 
despise. 

H. N. b. 





THE THEATRE. 
WINE AND HONEY. 


NE can have too much of even the best of things. 

Or, in other words, the effect of a thing depends 
almost entirely on its harmony with surrounding effects. 
The latest production of Pélléas e¢ Mélisande gives us 
just such an inharmonious surfeit of delights. It is so 
extraordinarily good that it is not good at all. The two 
dazzling stars combine to daze us out of any real per- 
ception of the essentially solemn loveliness of the play. 
We are distracted by a brilliancy that owes nothing to 
Maeterlinck. The instruments become the object of our 
interest rather than the music they are appointed to 
play. It is as if we were to hear some famous com- 
position, not for its own sake, but because it was to be 
played by some living Stradivarius with original views 
of its own. (It is this subordination of the music to its 
mere mouthpiece that makes Duse as unsatisfactory to 
the artistic sense as she is admirable to our love of 
lovely acting. This is the peril of all great players— 
they become tyrants of the music as whose servants the 
poor author engaged them.) Precisely this fault wrecks 
the latest Pél/éas. And, moreover, even if the per- 
formers were all thinking of the united effect, how are 


we to bother about words when our whole enthusiasm ‘s 
rapt in expectation of Sarah’s silk-and-silver tones, or of 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell's modulated wailings? As for 
the other characters, they vanish from our ken; they are 
utterly obliterated by the blazing brilliancy of hero and 
heroine. And thus the entire play is spoiled and thrown 
out of perspective by the exaggeration of one part at the 
expense of the others—and, consequently, of the whole. 
Of course it is easy to be a laudator dramatis acti, but 
after Friday's performance one remembered with even 
keener joy than before M. Lugné Poé’s performance of 
the play. He himself took Golaud, Suzanne Desprez was 
Mélisande, and Marthe Mellot the Pélléas: no part, how- 
ever, was allowed to overweigh the others, and each actor 
of a line was as perfect as the hero. The effect, accord- 
ingly, was one of complete unity and harmony, the un- 
spoiled intention of Maeterlinck. Also the remote fan- 
tastic solemnity of the atmosphere which hangs so 
gravely round Pélléas et Mélisande, was preserved by an 
almost complete absence of scenery (the locality was in- 
dicated dimly only, and by hints) instead of utterly dis- 
pelled by the rich gorgeousness of Friday’s decoration, 
which, bringing Pélléas et Mélisande into the brilliant 
garishness of a sunlit wood where every leaf stands 
vividly out in the glare, or into a stately palace hung with 
elaborate brocades, robs the play of all its remote and 
misty charm. Friday’s Pélléas took place in a definite 
geographical place, at a definite esthetic period, at a very 
definite time of day—instead of nowhere and nowhen—but 
always, everywhere. Its surroundings were made too 
bright, too distinct for the mystic note that Maeterlinck’s 
play so augustly strikes. It was made modern in the 
definite materialism of its surroundings. Only M. Lugné 
Poé’s formless suggestions of scenery, his care for a ripe 
harmony in the performance, could ensure us a faultless 
and impressive representation of what Maeterlinck felt 
and intended us to feel when he wrote us Pélléas et 
Mélisande. 

To discuss the play is profitless. Surely by now it 
is a classic. Nowhere else is such a tender and profound 
mysteriousness, such a deep pity for youth and sorrow, 
Icve and weakness, age and death, so fairylike a radiance 
of youth, so Miltonic a mouth for the ~reat dim things 
that lie far down in the heart of man, so high and stately 
a poetic calm in the conduct of existence through its 
long agony of blindness to its eternal rest in the dark- 
ness where alone is light. Solemn and splendid, ex- 
quisitely true in its comprehending tenderness, gentle, 
just, and gracious, simple in its serenity, untrammelled in 
its outlook over life and life’s errors begun and ended— 
thus is Pélléas et Mélisande, whose mystic tranquillity 
of peace no words can paint adequately. But on Friday 
the play was nothing, the actresses everything. And 
they were working at a four de force. Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell is our greatest player—when her choice of a 
play is happy enough to give her an opportunity. But 
she is not a Frenchwoman. Nor can any training bridge 
the stern psychological wall between nation and nation, 
whose founding stones are words. Mélisande was born to 
one country, Mrs. Campbell to another. Now comes 
the paradox. Only by shifting Mélisande across the 
Channel can Mrs. Campbell succeed in entering the skin 
of that dream-princess, not by herself becoming French. 
Mélisande must go to Mrs. Campbell: Mrs. Campbell 
cannot go to Mélisande. As an Englishwoman an 
Englishwoman can deal with her: as the French-speak- 
ing girl the Englishwoman cando nothing with her. 
Poor Mrs. Campbell, a sweet and dainty Mélisande, 
but not native to French, gave an air of self- 
consciousness to the part. Her anxiety as to whether she 
was getting the right number of R’s into a given word 
came between her and the part she was to play. Spon- 
taneity was lost, the audience never saw a real Princess 
out of Fairyland—only a great actress playing hard at 
being French. The performance was never genuine. On 
the other hand, through this very blemish a genuine effect 
was attained. For the delicate artificiality that the con- 
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scious effort gave to the actress was most happily suited 
to the part, and to that part only of all written parts. For 
Mélisande is a mere frail, mysterious child, come from 
nowhere, bound for nowhere, a strange, dim, little being, 
not of this world, this life, this air, very vague, dreamy, 
cloudlike, an evanescent phantom out of the dusk having 
no part in our vivid existence among crowded lights and 
cities. But just this air of far-away childishness, of in- 
articulate heavenly innocence and candour, was attained 
most exquisitely by the faint touch of delicate effort in 
Mrs. Campbell’s performance. She spoke as an angel, 
unused to language. And this belongs to her heroine. 
For the rest, her manner and movements were mere de- 
licious Mélisande: her voice has the rich, sweet softness 
of honey. She was a honey-lady from a country of 
visions, dim and fantastic and pitiful. Her Golaud was 
far too violent and declamatory for the play, but in the 
great scene—that marvellous scene of innocent love, in- 
nocent despair and doom—her last dialogue with Pélléas 
by the fountain, the climax of her charm was attained ; 
attained not only through her honey-sweet voice and the 
kindling love in her eyes, but also, by a fantastic chance, 
through the artificial recueil/lement that the effort or 
speech imposed, while also giving her performance a sweet 
stiltedness, a deliberate and infantile appeal, a tender 
and fascinating unearthliness that belong entirely to the 
réle of Mélisande. Of course the close of the scene is 
the one artistic blot on the play. No acting, not Lugné 
Poé’s nor Sarah’s, can make that “ climax” really dignified 
or impressive. It is too abrupt. On runs Golaud. Off 
runs Mélisande. Down drops Pélléas. Curtain. It is 
inevitably ineffectual in the acting. But the previous 
scene is one of the most beautiful ever written, and 
throughout Mrs. Campbell, denied her usual spontaneous 
fire and passion of charm, was through that very loss 
erabled to attain an air of gracious unreality in perfect 
keeping with her part. But this was only a successful 
eftort—the happy accident of her réle. She must not 
therefore dare Denise or La Dame aux Camellias in the 
original, and hope for triumph by investing those modern 
damsels with an atmosphere of conscious artificiality 
which mercifully chances not to be inappropriate to 
Mélisande. Let her return from Nowhere to the realm 
of her genius. 

And Pélléas? Here we have a proof that even per- 
fection can be misplaced. Sarah, first and foremost, is 
incapitated to play Pélléas by her sex. Secondly, she is 
incapacitated by the fire of her genius. (Of age we 
will not be so silly as to talk. A genius is as old as 
her genius; if that be evergreen, what do mere years 
signify ?) But Sarah’s genius is too wildly great for Pélléas. 
Pélléas is a figure phantasmal and remote as Mélisande. 
He moves tragically, stately, to his end. He is the 
doomed youth of the world. His passion is un- 
tainted, transfiguring, and divine. The heats and 
frenzies of life are not for Pélléas. His hopes, his 
Heaven, his love, are throned in regions beyond the 
clouds. He is never languid, but never vehement. He 
has the tragic dignity of the Predestined—serene, im- 
pregnable, stainless. And it is this character that Sarah 
takes and transfuses with her whole fury of passionate 
emotionalism, till the calm, sad Pélléas becomes a mere 
earthly lover, raving, red-hot for Mélisande. Her mar- 
vellous, appalling, demonic frenzy of genius seizes Pélléas 
and carries him to her own height of glorious insanity. It 
will easily be understood that a far lesser artist like 
Marthe Mellot, profoundly grave, is better able to play 
the profound gravity of Pélléas than is the delirious power 
of Sarah. It is not possible to express the beauty, the 
intense glow of Sarahs Pélléas. But, unfortunately, it is 
not Pélléas. It is a blazing human lover who stands be- 
neath the balcony entangled by the hair of Mélisande, 
tremulous with desire, bubbling soft broken words in the 
red madness of his passion. It is a human lover who 
raves in his lady’s arms before the shadow of death. 
(Mellot and Desprez took the scene with a grand Greek 
absence of hysterical fear.) And, if thus it is seen that 


Sarah’s genius is unsuited in its nature to the part of 
Pélléas, she is still further hampered by the fact that he 
is a man and she a woman. This cannot be concealed. 
It appears in every movement, every tone, in the very 
beauties and ardours with which Sarah inflames the 
character. They are all feminine. She never even re- 
motely resembles a man. And Pélléas, loving and sad 
and young, is essentially a man. How could Sarah be 
he? She is, as essentially, a woman. The special pride 
of her genius is its enormous, compendious, diversely 
flaming femininity. All the ardent women that ever were, 
Sarah is. She is the woman of women. So her Pelléas 
would, in a petticoat, be perfectly proper to a play. In 
trunks he is merely a fiery Rosalind in masquerade. But 
the beauty of her performance holds one breathless, even 
if disagreeing. There are those to whom custom has staled 
the infinite variety of Sarah, as time has withered it. 
But to the less carping spirit she remains a joy supreme. 
Ah! that voice, the rich depth of music in it, the raven- 
ing fury of passion, the limpid profundities of calm, the 
alternations of mood, the swift, sure movements, the 
gamut of emotion over which it runs more easily than any 
instrument of man over any scale of human invention! 
She was not Pélléas, but Sarah. Yet she made us be 
thankful ‘that this was so. Never has the intoxicating 
opulence of her voice been more compelling. She made 
her audience drunk with the sheer joy of it, the sheer 
fervour of the feelings whose music it uttered. Her 
genius is known, her manner a friend, but the strong 
wine of that perennial voice comes always as a fresh 
shock of happiness, leading our imaginations up to a 
radiant Heaven of emotional intoxication. Truly, Friday's 
diet was gouty and unwholesome—the honey of Mrs. 
Campbell’s unaltering sweetness for our food, and for 
drink the fierce and heady vintage of Sarah’s irresistible 
voice. Wine and honey, honey and wine. We come 
home reeling, joyous brethren to gods. But is this the 
chaste and noble table that Maeterlinck meant to dress 
for us in Pélléas et Mélisande? 


REGINALD FARRER. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MassincHam. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

HE average Parliamentary man is inclined to 
say, now that the guillotine has fallen on the 
Licensing Bill, that allis over for the year and that 
the Government having the session safe will go on 
defying opinion until they are able to administer a final 
outrage in the shape of a Protectionist Budget. This 
was virtually the meaning of Mr. Balfour’s speech last 
night. One does not see how he can have made it, 
unless he has an understanding with Mr. Chamberlain 
covering both the session and_ the electoral 
situation. On what basis does such an en/enfe—more 
or less cordiale, one would say--exist ? Mr. Chamberlain 
on his side does not disguise his impatience at the state 
of things inside and outside Parliament. The latter he 
has practically deserted for voting and speaking pur- 
poses, and his appearance on the Licensing Bill was 
notable for an almost ostentatious independence of tone, 
a line of suggestion which Mr. Balfour did not seem 
to relish. As for the elections, again Mr. Chamberlain 
hardly disguises his view that they serve the Govern- 
ment right for staying on—for prolonging a situation 
which, bad as it is for Mr. Balfour, is still worse for 
Mr. Chamberlain. For the Prime Minister, fallen 
from the estate of honour which he might have held, 
at least has power and office, with all its associa- 
tions of pride and ambition, behind him. What 


has Mr. Chamberlain? The dregs of the Tory Party, 
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a fast vanishing vogue in the country for his propa- 
ganda, even for his personality. 1 am told that he is 
in difficulties with his Commission and that in spite of 
the efforts to produce a report on specific industries— 
such as iron and steel—the results are disquieting and 
in no way helpful to his cause. His son’s Budget is 
unsuccessful, and will almost certainly be lopped of 
the ambitious, ill-considered tobacco duties. Surely 
he is not in good case. 
* * . * ao 

For these reasons it seems hard to imagine what 
interest he has in prolonging the Westminster farce, 
which I suppose he can ring down at any moment, if his 
followers are united and screwed to the sticking point. 
What is still harder to explain are the rumours that he 
is weakening on the conference of the 14th instant, that 
the resolutions are to be watered down, and that Lord 
Lansdowne, who, strangely enough, is to make the 
speech of the occasion, will make no advance beyond the 
wavering lines of the ‘‘ Sheffield shuffle.” How can this 
imperious, impatient man tolerate such a confession of 
weakness? What is his price for the loss of time and 
Opportunity? What interest has he in keeping in 
power this dawdling, unpopular Government, with its 
lounging chief intent only on petty artifice? 

. + ” * * 

The only answer one can make is that he has the 
Premier safe and pledged, and that when the time 
comes he will claim him for his own, much as Mephis- 
topheles claimed the soul of Faust. There are people, 
indeed, who think that the parts of Mephistopheles 
and Faust should be reversed. But let that pass. I 
can only imagine, indeed, that the compact of last 
September has been confirmed or enlarged and 
that Mr. Balfour, probably apart from his colleagues, 
has mortgaged his party to Protection. That would 
be extremely characteristic of him, for really 
there is little within the wide bounds of conduct that 
party trickery permits that he will not do. But is there 
a Ministry united on such lines? I cannot but doubt. 
I believe, for example, that Mr. Brodrick is a strong 
opponent of Mr. Chamberlain. There can be no doubt 
at all that the Government has been on the brink of 
disruption over the army question. The revelation 
in the Standard suggests that this difficulty persists, 
and that the opposition in the Cabinet is calling the 
Press to its assistance Safe the Government may con- 
ceivably be for the remainder of the session, though 
even on this point it would hardly be safe to prophesy. 
But so long as no answer has been made to the ques- 
tion whether the Tory Party is officially to abandon 
Free Trade, it is idle to pretend that the Government’s 
feet are clear of the quaking bog on which they stand. 

a * e * * 

With the unpleasant scenes of last night fresh in 
my memory, I do not feel that on the whole the resis- 
tance to the system of tyranny which Mr. Balfour has 
set up has been well managed, though the refusal to 
hear Mr. Balfour was a sharp and inevitable answer to 
the accumulated ignominy he has heaped on the heads 
of the Opposition and to his suppression of free speech. 
The Liberal Party in Parliament is like a sick man feel- 
ing his feet after a long illness. It is not yet sure of 
itself. Its moods alter from hour to hour. Now it is 
bold even to rashness; now again it sinks into the 
lethargy and the timid indifference of earlier days. 
One moment it was for suspension over the closure 


vote ; the next for abstention; and again for doing 
nothing at all. One has an uneasy sense that 
Mr. Balfour is well aware of this weakness, and 
traffics onit. Yet the party improves rapidly as a Parlia- 
mentary force, just as the Premier’s position is qualified 
by the outrageous cynicism of his conduct of affairs 
and his proved incapacity for good work either in legis- 
lation or in management. On the other hand, the rift 
in the Tory Party goes on slowly but surely widening. 
The rowdies, the unthinking folk, in their ranks are 
Chamberlainites. It was this party which howled down 
Mr. Churchill the other day, practically organising the 
demonstration. But though they are noisy and throng 
the benches below the gangway after dinner, they are 
rapidly hardening into a separate clique,dangerous to the 
Minister who relies on their fidelity, if he does rely on it. 
Then there are the Free Traders—a little weakened by 
Mr. Churchill’s, Major Seely’s, and Mr. Guest’s with- 
drawal, but still powerful and menacing in debate. 
The middle party are in no way enthusiastic. They 
dislike the Liquor Bill as morals, even if they approve 
it as tactics. They have little personal respect for the 
character of the Prime Minister—who has ?—but they 
think, with justice, that he is an able tactician, and 
that he does well to keep the party flag flying 
and the Opposition at bay. The Balfourites 
pur sang are few and far between. There is the Prime 
Minister’s personal set, very ‘‘ smart,” very devoted to 
him, but counting for little with the party as a 
whole. These sections meet in the division lobbies, 
with little in common but the fear of a general 
election. Ifthe Free Trade issue could be broadly and 
freely debated, even this measure of union could not 
be maintained. As this is impossible, the compact of 
interest holds. 
* . 7 * » 

The most interesting man in the party, apart from 
the Ministerial ranks, is Lord Hugh Cecil. He votes 
silently and regularly with the Government. It is hard 
to think that he approves of much that they do. But 
he stands with them, save on the Free Trade issue, ap- 
parently determined not to lose his influence with his 
party, certainly not to be drummed out of it. Probably 
he hopes one day to lead it. Certainly there is no 
man on his side of the House with anything 
like his ability, his powers of speech, his grim 
determination of character, to say nothing of his 
birth and the prestige that an able son of his 
father must carry with him. There, indeed, is Mr. 
Chamberlain’s, and perhaps Mr. Balfour’s, most 
formidable enemy, the man with whom one day they 
must reckon. Both, I think, are a little afraid of him, 
courageous as they are. On Free Trade I do not 
believe that he will flinch, though for tactical reasons 
he chose to regard the Budget as a Free Trade 
instrument and to ignore the intention and the effect 
of the tobacco duties. But for the present he is 
muzzled, and no one can tell when his self-imposed 
restraint will come to an end. 

ad » ad ” od 


The Séandard revelations as to the scope and 
method of the army scheme a little puzzles the 
Liberals. Some think it a good thing to vote for a 
reduction of the volunteers and the militia, on the 
ground that it brings the country a long way towards 
the point that soldiers are not needed for home 
defence, and that all we want is a small, compact, 
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highly-trained professional army for foreign service. 
Others, again, favour the volunteers, and are averse 
from a serious reduction of the citizen soldiery. On 
the Government side I believe the hostility is sure to 
be overwhelming, and I cannot conceive how the 
scheme can pass the House. If it fails in Cabinet— 
and I doubt whether it is through—Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
resignation cannot wait much longer. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


“A NEW BOOK ON THE FISCAL 
CONTROVERSY.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str,—In a review of my book, Znternational Trade, 
the generally favourable tone of which I gratefully acknow- 
ledge, Mr. Pigou inserts a few lines of condensed criticism 
which unwittingly misrepresent not merely what I meant 
but what I wrote. 

“ Mr. Hobson,” he states, “ confusedly identifies quasi 
rents with real rents (p. 42), and argues as though a. per- 
manent fiscal policy could be based upon short-period 
considerations. On page 34 his offence is magnified by 
something very like the unmathematical (src /) fallacy that 
bargains between two monopolists may be economically 
determinate. On page 56 our confusion is completed by 
the implication—in apparent contradiction to a correct 
statement on page 35—that the ratios of exchange between 
non-competing groups are ‘generally determined by the 
laws of exchange between owners of monopoly or scarcity 
goods.’” 

Now, on p. 42 in the only passage where I mentioa 
quasi rents, so far from identifying them with rents, I 
write: “Reflections on the nature of these premiums will 
show that they are not ‘quasirents’ (as they are some- 
times called), but real rents.” Again, there is nothing in 
my book to justify the statement that I suppose “a 
permanent fiscal policy could be based upon short-period 
considerations.” Why should I or any other person enter- 
tain so self-contradictory a proposition ? 

On page 34 I admit that “Two persons confronting 
one another, each with a monopoly of an absolute neces- 
sity of life, could have no basis for bargain,” though I 
affirm, as do most economists, that exchange is economi- 
cally determinate between other monopoly goods on a 
basis of relative scarcity. 

Lastly, readers of my book will not find the “contra- 
diction” which is “apparent” to Mr. Pigou between the 
passage he quotes from p. 56 and any passage on p. 35. 
In both places I name “ scarcity,” which in the case of the 
marginal bargainers becomes “ monopoly,’ as the direct 
determinant of “ ratios of exchange between non-compet- 
ing groups.” 

The controversial points of theory involved I cannot, 
of course, discuss here, but I crave this space to defend 
myself against what amounts to a charge of muddle- 
headedness.—Yours, &c., 

J. A. Hosson. 


THE BLESSINGS (?) OF FOREIGN LOTTERIES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Under the heading of “The Blessing of the 
Spanish Lottery,” you published in your last issue an 
article from the pen of Mr. Perez Triana. _ 

The writer dilates only on the “seemingly” favour- 
able light of fhese baneful institutions, forgetting to show 
up the most important and greater harm done to a whole 
nation. Who can tell the numbers of the victims that fall 
a prey to these delusive prospects held out to a whole 
nation, from the wealthy classes down to the poorest of 
the poor? Who can describe the misery they have to 


undergo, themselves and their children who are starved 
and neglected, for the sake of buying a lottery ticket in 
the hope of making a fortune, large or small, which only a 
very few, presumably not more than 5 per cent., will ever 
attain? Almost worse than the misery brought on young 
and old is the temptation to embezzlement, theft, and 
other demoralising actions. Betting on horse races, &c., 
is nothing compared with the continuous effect of these 
State lotteries; the opportunities of the former are far 
between, while in Spain the temptation is held out every 
ten days, and to a far greater number and poorer of the 
general public. 

It might be said that the misery of the subjects of 
foreign nations by their own free will, though instigated 
by their Governments, is no concern of ours. Granted. 
But what concerns us is to take care that we do not fail 
victims to their vices. 

Spain is not alone with its “Loteria”; Portugal has 
its “Lotto,” Italy its “Tombola,” but fortunately these 
Government enterprises do not reach this country. It is, 
however, otherwise with some more powerful continental 
States. We are daily flooded by circulars inviting us to 
take tickets in the lotteries of Prussia, Hamburg, Hun- 
gary, and other German States. The agents and firms 
who send them out are well aware of the illegality -f 
selling, offering, and buying them in the United King- 
dom, and that those who commit any of these acts in this 
country are liable to prosecution. 

A fortnight ago some persons in this city, acting for a 
firm in Buda Pesth, which is authorised by the Hun- 
garian Government for the sale of the State lottery within 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, were prosecuted for post- 
ing the latter's prospectuses and fined £25 and costs. 
(A short time ago a similar prosecution was heard at Bow- 
street.) 

On this a correspondent, signing himself “ W. V. P.,” 
throws out some useful hints in the Manchester City News 
of Saturday, July 2, which we may well take to heart. 
After qualifying the procedure of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment agents, considering that this country has always 
been in close friendship with the Austro-Hungarian em- 
pire, as, to say the least, an unneighbourly act, he pro- 
ceeds : 

“Further, it should be borne in mind that by purchasing 
the tickets for these lotteries—which in reality are but the 
form of an indirect tax imposed by continental Govern- 
ments—the people of England simply put money into the 
coffers of those Governments, which moneys are to a great 
extent employed in the fostering of ‘young navies,’ en- 
larging armies, procuring additional guns, ammunition, and 
armaments in general. Why should we in Great Britain, 
who have taxes enough of our own, come thus to the assist- 
ance of foreign Governments, even if we have always been, 
and still are, on terms of closest friendship with them, as 
with Hungary; which latter fact may not be the case with 
other Governments whose subjects ply England still more 
energetically than Hungary does with these ‘otteries? ” 

— Yours, &c., 
ENKAY. 

Manchester, July 5, 1904. 


LORD CURZON. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Surely the criticism of Lord Curzon by a Cal- 
cutta correspondent in your issue of June 25 is scarcely 
fair. 

For example, it is insinuated that Lord Curzon him- 
self inspires a friendly Press to heap praises on his head, 
and this insinuation is introduced by “ whether it is true 
or not.” 

So, again, an insinuation that Lord Curzon is an 
enemy to the development of higher education in India 
is introduced by the same phrase. 

Another insinuation that commissions to inquire 
issued by Lord Curzon are only pretexts for bringing 
forward decisions already arrived at is introduced by 
“ public opinion avers and believes.” 

By all means let Lord Curzon be attacked by any- 
one who thinks he deserves it, but let this be done in 
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a straightforward and manly way, not by way of insinua- 
tion the responsibility for which is shirked, but by asser- 
tion of facts set forth clearly and vouched for by the 
writer. 

In another respect, too, the article appears to me 
to be, unjust. 

The writer says that by “tactless interposition” in 
cases of collision between English and Indians Lord 
Curzon has aroused intense racial animosity and pre 
judice, and he goes on to refer in the vaguest way to 
two or three cases which, he conceives, support this 
view. But no reference is made to two very important 
cases in which Lord Curzon’s interference, however un- 
popular it may have been, was eminently courageous 
and just. That, at least, is my opinion, and it would 
very much surprise me if it was not also the opinion of 
most readers of The S peaker.—Yours, &c., 

. W. Marksy. 
July 1, 1904. 


APPRENTICESHIP. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Sixteen months ago you were good enough to 
allow an appeal through your columns for funds wherewith 
to apprentice the children of one of the poorer districts 
of London to skilled trades. 

Since then this work has been carried on with very 
encouraging results. We have at present under our super- 
vision twenty-six boys, apprenticed to nineteen trades, and 
twenty-five girls, apprenticed to nine trades, besides eight 
boys and sixteen girls who have been placed as learners 
without indentures. 

All are encouraged to attend technical classes and to 
make the most of their opportunities for becoming skilled 
work people. 

Careful inquiry has been made into the circumstances 
of the parents applying for our help. In a few cases 
special circumstances have seemed to call for exceptional 
aid, and gifts have been made for the purpose of training 
the children of widows or the physically defective. 

In most cases the parents are able to repay a loan, 
but have not sufficient means to enable them to pay down 
a premium or to dispense entirely with their children’s 
wages; so that a skilled industry is beyond their reach 
without the help we offer. The premiums advanced on 
loan are being regularly repaid by weekly instalments pro- 
portionate to the apprentice’s wages. All the money 
available is thus in use and at present the work is at a 
standstill for lack of funds. Parents continue to ask for 
help to get their boys apprenticed and employers to 
apply for boys; but while we are unable to advance pre- 
miums we can do very little in the matter. 

In most trades premiums are necessary both to secure 
wages during the earlier years of the apprenticeship and 
to recoup the employer for the spoiled material and trouble 
of teaching. 

We feel sure that the work only requires to be known 
in order to obtain wider support. 

Much of the chronic poverty and irregular employ 
ment of the working classes is due to their failure in early 
youth to exercise forethought in their choice of employ- 
ment and to their ignorance of the various openings pos 
sible fur them. There surely could be no better way of 
preventing poverty than by helping individuals to enter 
trades and industries for which their abilities naturally fit 
them and in which they can earn good wages. 

The question of industrial training is, moreover, recog- 
nised to be one of national importance, and efforts such as 
these to secure thorough technical training, even though 
carried out on a small scale, should result in a valuable 
contribution to the subject. 

It seems probable that a system of apprenticeship 
insuring practical training in the workshop, along with 
theoretical training in technical classes and schools, is 
that best adapted to produce efficient work-people. 

For youths and men who have made a bad start in in 


dustrial life and find themselves out of work through no 
lack of industry on their part an attempt is made to secure 
permanent work in those agricultural districts where labou: 
is scarce. 

The outlay involved by the work, whether by way of 
loan or gift, includes premiums for apprentices, fees for 
training in technical classes or elsewhere, outfits, tools, 
cost cf travelling to places of work, and other incidental 
expenses. In addition to these there are the ordinary office 
expenses. A sum of about a thousand pounds is needed if 
the work is to be pursued unchecked. Any contributions 
will be thankfully received, and should be sent to the hon. 
secretary, Miss M. K. Bradby, 45, Nelson-square, Black- 
friars-road, S.E. Cheques and postal orders should be 
crossed to the Capital and Counties Bank, Limited, and 
made payable to the Warden.—Yours, &c., 

HELEN GLADSTONE, 
Warden of the Women’s University Settlement, 
Southwark. 
H. V. ToynsBee, 
Chairman of the Registry and Apprenticeship 
Committee of the above Settlement. 
July 4, 1904. 





A REMINISCENCE OF LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 


still ; 
The stripped trees in the rail-girt green seemed pri- 
soners of war ; 
The children pattered o’er the paths with aimless eager 
will. 
The grey day veiled the heavens; but my soul shot 
forth a star. 


if WAS in a public garden when March was young and 


I was in a dream of freedom unknown for many years. 
The hours were mine to play with; I made a child of 
Time. 
His glass was sport for rosy hands; his scythe mowed 
down my fears. 
The lilting of my heart and soul was like a sailor's 
rhyme. 


With idle eyes that would not see the thrifty clock that 


boomed, 
I marked the people passing towards the market’s hum 
and bray. 
Two women crept, survivors they of hearts in mud en- 
tombed. 


The grey day veiled the heavens; for them it was too 
gay. 


Followed a youth who, running, caught a willow branch 
that spread 
Its leafless hands as though it played upon the cool live 
air. 
A girl with bright set face of pain, a clerk with urgent 
tread, 
And graceless boys who clapped their hands the pacing 
birds to scare. 


Came children strutting gaily with flags of triple hue 
Around the empty bandstand for fighting Britons’ sakes. 
And still the bare trees lifted hands to signalise anew 
The grey day shutting in the sky, the chimneys scatter- 
ing flakes. 


And still in my dream of freedom I silently enjoyed 
The strength to love eternity, the power to criticise 
Sorrow and evil undismayed, and the cunning to avoid 
The net the grey day spread for me, my rapture and 
surprise. 
W. H. CuEsson. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


A NEW EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
SONNETS.* 


HE Sonnets of Shakespeare are fast becoming 
the whetstone for critical wits. Edition follows 
edition, and the Shakespearean student turns to one 
after another with the inextinguishable hope that some 
new light may be forthcoming on the many fascinating 
problems that the Sonnets present. That hope is 
always disappointed, and doomed to disappointment ; 
but for all that each new edition is welcome. It is 
something if the new editor demolishes the conjectural 
edifice of his predecessor, or succeeds in paraphrasing 
some difficult line, or amends a reading, or puts up a 
signpost to some hitherto unnoticed beauty. Thus 
Mr. Samuel Butler’s edition, notwithstanding its enor- 
mous folly, should be remembered for the profound 
remark, aimed at both the Pembroke and Southamp- 
tonite factions, that ‘‘ Lord of my love,” in the twenty- 
sixth sonnet, need not mean “ Earl of my love”; and 
Mr. Wyndham’s edition will certainly be remembered 
for the restoration of the full-stop, instead of a point 
of interrogation, at the end of the 115th sonnet, by 
which he restored also the long-lost sense. The latest 
edition, that of Mrs. C. C. Stopes, seems to contain not 
a few novelties, and it would be unwise to prophesy, 
ata first perusal, how many of them will establish them- 
selves. They are in the main points of interpretation, 
and are coloured more or less by the theory that the 
Sonnets are addressed to Lord Southampton. An inte- 
resting example occurs in the r1o8th sonnet, which 
runs thus: 


‘* What's in the brain that ink may character 
Which hath not figured to thee my true spirit ? 
What's new to speak, what new to register, 
That may express my love or thy dear merit ? 
Nothing, sweet boy ; but yet like prayers divine 
I must each day say o’er the very same, 
Counting no old thing old, thou mine, I thine, 
Even as when first I hallowed thy tair name. 
So that eternal love in love's fresh case 
Weighs not the dust and injury of age, 
Nor gives to necessary wrinkles place, 
But makes antiquity for aye his page, 
Finding the first conceit of love there bred 
Where time and outward form would show it dead.” 
On this sonnet Mrs. Stopes has, among other 
annotations, the following: line 8, ‘‘‘ hallowed,’ made 
sacred, with probably an allusion to the first time he 
addressed the youth as ‘Hal’” ; line 12, ‘‘ But puts the 
mark in Life’s book at the old story of first love.” 
The usual explanation of line 12 is that love keeps age 
ever behind him, ‘‘ paging his heels,” as Apemantus 
says in Zimon ; but Mrs. Stopes may have felt that, 
with Southampton thirty years old, as he probably was 
at the date of this sonnet, such an interpretation would 
be too romantic. The suggested pun inline 8 is a bold 
and skilful retort upon the Pembroke party who have 
flaunted their ‘‘ Will” punin sonnets 135 and 136 with 
almost indecent assurance. It is, so faras I can see, 
Mrs. Stopes’s most remarkable contribution to the 
argument on that side. Mrs. Stopes might perhaps 
have supported her conjecture by Falstaff’s speech in 
2 Henry LV. (i, 2). ‘‘ For my voice I have lost it with 





* SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS, with Introduction and Notes by 
C. C, Stopes. London: Moring. 1904. 


halloing and singing of anthems,” for it is beyond 
dispute that Falstaff addressed the Prince as ‘‘ Hal,” 
whatever may be the fact about Shakespeare and his 
friend. 

Another strong point in Mrs. Stopes’s annotations 
is the ‘‘ actuality” she manages to infuse into the 
sonnets. On 72, 9, she conjectures that Shakespeare 
“ had had a stinging notice of Venus and Adonis”; on 
76, 5, where the phrase “all one” occurs, she sees a 
reference to the Wriothesley motto ‘‘ Ung par tout, tout 
par ung”; here, again, it is interesting to remember 
that Falstaff on a certain occasion uses the phrase 
‘‘that’s all one” just before Prince Hal enters 
(1 Henry IV., iv. 2), and the suspicion deepens that 
under the affection between Falstaff and the Prince 
Shakespeare was describing his own love for South- 
ampton. On 29 we have the.fellowing summary: 
‘Apparently the poet’s home news were depressing. 
He felt anew what the loss of his inheritance meant. 
Probably Greene’s reproaches sunk deeper than we 
know.” 

Interesting as these sidelights undoubtedly are, I 
think we should exercise caution before finally adopting 
them; and I should also say that in a reprint of her 
book Mrs. Stopes would do well to be more critical in 
her following of Mr. Wyndham. Mr. Wyndham’s 
annotations are the least valuable part of his valuable 
book, and his view of 37, 5, 54, 5, and 112, 14, where 
Mrs. Stopes follows him, is, I venture to think, 
demonstrably wrong. If I were to pick out one sen- 
tence for which students of the Sonnets ought to be 
eternally grateful to Mrs. Stopes, it would be this sen- 
tence from the Introduction : 


‘* To discover the Star of the Ascendant, it is necessary 
to find the hour of the nativity of the Sonnets!” 


In less metaphorical language, we must discover the 
date of the Sonnets before we can go on to speculate 
about the person to whom they were addressed. As 
everybody knows, the course usually followed is the 
exact opposite. Gentlemen who wish to believe that 
the Sonnets are addressed to Lord Southampton strain 
every fact to prove that they are among Shakespeare’s 
earliest writings; and those, on the other hand, who 
wish to believe that they were addressed to Lord Pem- 
broke contend that every argument makes for as late 
a date as possible. It would be a good thing if the 
British Academy should issue a ukase that the question 
of the identity of Shakespeare’s friend should not be 
discussed for the future until such time as the date of 
the Sonnets had been established to their satisfaction. 
Mrs. Stopes is perhaps not so heroic in her practice 
as in her theory. The only contribution she makes 
towards ascertaining the date of the Sonnets seems to 
be the following sentence: ‘‘ This review [a table of 
Sonnet-sequences from 1582 to 1597| is valuable in 
showing the importance of recognising Shakespeare’s 
true date, in order to estimate the originality and 
freshness of the Sonnets, which I believe commenced 
in 1591 and ran on for some years.” 

Iam not sure that I quite comprehend the argu. 
ment. It seems to be this: If Shakespeare was a fresh 
and original writer, as we know he was, he must have 
written his Sonnets before other people wrote theirs. 
On the other hand, Mrs. Stopes fixes the date 1591 
because she sees in Shakespeare’s Sonnets the influence 
of Sidney and Daniel, whose sonnets were published in 
that year. One doesn’t see, therefore, what Shake- 
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speare’s ‘‘ freshness and originality ” has to do with it ; 
and the hypothesis that Shakespeare may have read 
Sidney and Laniel does not take us far. It looks, 
after all, as if Mrs. Stopes’s wish, as an ardent South- 
amptonite, is father to her thought in the matter of 
date ; and that while laying down for future critics, like 
a second Bacon, the true and scientific method of pro- 
cedure, she, also like Bacon, has lacked the hardihood 
to pursue it herself, and so all the interesting pages in 
this book about ‘‘ Hal” Southampton and his step- 
father, Mr. William Harvey, the ‘‘Mr. W. H.” who 
‘‘yvery probably” suggested, and so ‘‘begot,” the 
earlier sonnets about marriage (and so, I suppose, by 
implication, ‘‘ begot” all the rest, for is he not called 
“ only-begetter”? and also, by implication, was promised 
‘eternity ” along with his stepson), all this interesting 
edifice has no foundation on the solid ground of history. 
The sands of time must shift under it if the Sonnets 
should prove to be written much later than 1591, when 
Southampton was already eighteen. 


Is there any means of ascertaining the date of the 
Sonnets? There are scarcely any references in them 
to important events of the time. Perhaps the sole 
instance is the reference to the death of Queen Elizabeth 
in the 107th Sonnet, upon which Mr. Lee is em- 
phatic, although it conflicts with his general theory 
that the Sonnets are early productions. I don’t 
think it possible to exaggerate the importance of this 
admission on Mr. Lee’s part; and the arguments on 
which he bases it, drawn from parallels in the literature 
of the time, should carry conviction to unprejudiced 
minds. If, then, the present order of the Sonnets up to 
126 may be taken as roughly chronological, it will 
follow that while some few may be later than 1603, the 
majority will be somewhat earlier. The first reference 
to the sonnets in contemporary literature occurs in 
1598, and not till 1599 did any find their way into print, 
when two were published by a literary pirate in the 
Passionate Pilgrim. These facts would suggest 1597 
as a probable date for the opening of the series. 
Sonnet 104, written after an interval, speaks of the 
friendship having already lasted three years; and, 
taking that number with poetical vagueness, and 
starting from 1597, we are not so far from the 
spring of 1603, and the 107th Sonnet is disconnected 
with those preceding it, and possibly separated from 
them by another short interval. The theory suggested 
by these external references, that the Sonnets date from 
1597 onwards, receives confirmation from the evidence 
of style. Such a sonnet as 124, at the very close of 
the series (for those after 126 form an appendix), is in 
the manner of the speeches in Zrozlus and Cressida, 
while the main body of the Sonnets resemble the work 
of the period which ranged from Zhe Merchant of 
Venice to Hamlet. 1 am inclined to think, further, 
that when we find very close and elaborate verbal 
parallels between a sonnet and a passage in one of the 
plays, we are justified in attributing them to the same 
period of composition ; because Shakespeare was not 
the sort of writer whom we can conceive of as looking 
up former expressions when he wished to repeat an 
idea—as a matter of fact the variety of his expression 
is one of its most conspicuous qualities—and it is very 
hard to believe that half a dozen identical expressions 


would occur to the mind after an interval of several 
years. 


One example must suffice. In the 52nd sonnet we 
have this passage : 


‘* Therefore are feas/s so solemn and so rare 
Since se/dom coming, in the long year set, 
Like stones of worth they thinly placed are, 
Or captain jewels in the carcanet. 
So is the time that keeps you as my chest, 
Or as the wardrobe which the rode doth hide 
To make some special instant special-blessed,” 
By the side of this, place a parallel passage from 
1 Henry IV. (iii., 2.56) : 
‘* My presence, like a robe pontifical, 
Ne’er seen but wondered at ; and so my state 
Seldom but sumptuous, showed like a feast, 
And won by vareness such solemnity.” 


In these places the concurrence of the images of a feast 
and a robe is even more remarkable than the same- 
ness of the expressions; and the conclusion would 
seem to be that the sonnet must be dated in the year 
of the play, that is, 1597. I venture to think that Mrs. 
Stopes, ifshe would turn her ingenuity to this question 
of date, would find that it yielded results more materia] 
than those which she has at present to offer us. 
H. C. BEEcHING. 





A DAUGHTER OF HAGAR. 
THROUGH THE LANDs OF THE SERB. By Mary E. Durham. 
London: Arnold. 14s. net. 1904. 
WHEN one recalls the names of those who since King- 
lake have written really good books of travel, like the 
authors of the Wandering Scholar in the Levant and La 
Macedoine, it is curious how large a proportion of them 
have taken the Nearer East for their field. In the Zands 
of the Serb Miss Durham describes two visits to Monte- 
negro and one to inner Servia. The former is no longer a 
thing to wonder at, though for a lady to take the journey 
alone caused the Montenegrins themselves to wonder a 
good deal. Not, be it understood, at her courage in 
travelling through their own country. “From England,” 
a priest said to Miss Durham at Ostrog : 

“Alone, all the way from England, to see Montenegro, 
quelle voyage! veritablement des héros! In Montenegro 
you are as safe, vous savez, as in your own homes, but the 
journey—all across Europe, that is another thing.” 

It is wholesome for civilisation now and then to see itself 
as others see it. 

If all Europe were as difficult to travel in as neigh- 
bouring Servia, which the good father may have had in 
his mind, his astonishment would have been intelligible 
enough. There is no danger, as Miss Durham has proved, 
in travelling quite freely in the least-known parts of the 
country. But of difficulties there are no end. On the rail- 
way itself, passengers not booked through to Vienna or 
Constantinople are objects of mystery and suspicion. To 
take a ticket is a complicated matter. To use it is an 
adventure. Even the station at Pirot, a commercial 
centre on the main line famed for its manufacture of 
carpets, was “temporarily paralysed” by Miss Durham's 
arrival, and, as usual, the first information volunteered 
was. the time of the afternoon train by which she might 
depart. After another weary journey she “ crawled, stiff 
and sore,” into Kraljevo, where the Nachelnik (burgo- 
master) was sitting, as usual, in the hotel. “ You will 
leave here to-morrow morning,” was his uninvited greet- 
ing. “You will leave to-morrow, early.” It is absurd 
enough. But one must be the citizen of a State sur- 
rounded, not by a green, inviolate girdle, but by jealous, 
powerful, and intriguing neighbours, to understand 
the suspicion of all civil officials in the Balkans. 
Perhaps it is not wholly suspicion, and the traveller who 
goes forth admittedly for to see how a strange land lives 
has the least right to complain if his hosts show at least 
as much curiosity about his own affairs. But the Servian 
frontier police undoubtedly are in a class by themselves, 
as Miss Durham says: 


“They spare no pains to unravel plots; I hope the 
will find one some day as a reward for their efforts. If, 
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instead of only myself, there had been, say, forty or fifty 

tourists in Servia, the entire law would possibly have been 

disorganised. . . « whilst the police officials were strain- 

ing every nerve to ascertain the number of brothers and 

sisters, and past, present, and future actions of the visitors.” 
The picture is not overdrawn. Something like arrest 
and a rigorous investigation in King Peter's palace at 
Nisch was the reward of the present writer’s temerity 
six months ago in trying quite vainly to cash a five-pound 
note in that ancient capital. 

But these are the trifles for which the traveller 
speedily finds compensations. What could be more 
perfect than the stately hospitality of the vener- 
able Abbot of Studenitza, or more delightful than 
the bright picture drawn of it by his frankly grate- 
ful guest? Miss Durham has a very sufficient knowledge 
of Servian history and art. which she does not parade, 
though it gives a pleasant flavour to all her book; and 
the hours she spent in sketching the famous Imperial 
Monastery were of the happiest. From Studenitza she 
naturally went across the frontier, and rejoiced the heart of 
the Albanian whom her Servian friends presented to her 
for a Turk by confidences about the glories of Scutari. 
But in the matter of frontier-crossing this was no ad- 
venture compared with her real excursion a year later 
from Andrijevitza in Montenegro down to Ipek and 
Dechani {n Albania, or, more properly, Old Servia. 
Berani was reached on market day, when the Turks allow 
Montenegrins to enter provided they come unarmed. 
Miss Durham employed a rainy day in making the ac- 
quaintance of the women of Old Servia. The conversa- 
tion was always more or less on this pattern: 

“* Hast thou a father ?’ 

“*No- 

“*Did the Turks kill him ?’ 

“*No.’ This caused surprise. 

“* Hast thou brothers ?’ 

“* * Yes.’ 

wave be to God! How many Turks have they 

killed ? for my male relatives were always credited with 


a martial ardour which they are far from possessing. The 
news that they had killed none caused disappointment. 


Then: 

“<Ts thy vilayet [province] far off ?’ 

*** Very far.’ 

““* Five days?’ 

*** More.’ 

““God help thee! Are there many Turks in thy 
vilayet ?’ 

“** None.’ 

“*No Turks! Dear God, it is a marvel!’ 


“And so on, and so on. Attempts to start a new topic 
brought back the old one. ‘ What a pretty child!” elicited 
only ‘He has no father. The Turks killed him.’ And all 
these things are trivial details; but ‘little straws show 
the way the wind blows,’ and their dull ‘ every-dayness’ 
is more eloquent of helpless suffering than are columns of 
disputed atrocities. And through it all these people cling 
with a doglike fidelity to their Church, and the belief that 
the God of their fathers will one day give them back the 
land which should be theirs.” 


Gusinje proved impossible “this year,” but Miss Dur- 
ham, with splendid obstinacy, got on to Ipek, where she 
found the people divided in terror between the Sultan’s 
Nizams—a cardinal element in the first Austro-Russian 
reform scheme—and the Albanians. There she met the 
first accounts of the Servian murders. 

“They were grim and brief. ‘Death of Queen Draga’ 
ran one. ‘Queen Draga is dead. The circumstances of 
her death are not exactly known, but there were many 
revolver wounds in her body’: a piece of journalism 
which requires some beating.” 

After endless delays, for the Turks, on the eve of the 
second Macedonian insurrection, were more than ordinarily 
nervous—she was allowed to pass on to Dechani, where she 
describes the wonderful church, the naiveté of her Turkish 
guard, and the fidelity of her disguised Montenegrin escort. 
After this plucky journey to the most holy shrine of Old 
Servia, which has for years been practically inaccessible, it 
is small wonder that Miss Durham was royally féted when 
she got back to Andrijevitza. But let no one imagine that 
her simple hosts, about whose enthusiastic rejoicings at her 


return she writes with so much liveliness, are either indif- 
ferent or forgetful : 

“Life at Andrijevitza is earnest; it is either quiet to 
dulness, or it is filled with very grim realities. For the 
Albanians across the border are an ever-present danger. 
; . At Andrijevitza, not only the Crimea but the 
Treaty of Berlin are writ up very large against us. And 
the apathy of England towards the suffering of the Balkan 
Christians is a bitter thing to all the Serb people. Down 
on a frontier with the enemy almost in sight, the feeling 
becomes intense. ‘Your people have been our enemies,’ 
said someone, ‘and you know it, but you have come alone 
all the way here among us. When you go home you must 
tell the truth about us. It is all we ask of you.’ For 
that England can really be aware of what life under the 
Turk has meant for the Balkan people, none who have 
lived that life can credit.” 

So we must leave Miss Durham with grateful 
recollections of one of the freshest and most inspiring ac- 
counts of a journey really worth making, and carried out 
with courage, intelligence, and sympathy, that it has been 
our fortune to meet with for many a long day past. We 
are all travellers nowadays: some laboriously for health, 
whose recompense is unfortunately out of all proportior in- 
adequate, as a rule, to their efforts ; others for change, as 
they hope, bringing their atmosphere and their spirit with 
them; some for forgetfulness, or to weary out ennui by 
reason of long distances ; others, again, for business or for 
empire, or frankly longing all the time for the life of the 
town and the sweet, heavy smells of the pavement, because, 
like poor Cicero, they have no alternative. But there is 
only one class of traveller, and that the rarest, whose wan- 
derings could have resulted in Miss Durham’s fascinating 
book. These are born, not made. Equipped with the 
gifts which make what is impossible for others inevitable 
for them, they “ dwell in the midst of all their brethren,” 
and find a satisfying inheritance in the sorry portion of 
Hagar. 

BERTRAM CHRISTIAN. 





THE TRUE MIDDLE AGES. 


MEDLEVAL ENGLAND. By Mary Bateson. ‘‘ The Story of the 
Nations” Series. London: Fisher Unwin. 

It may be said with justice that this book is the very 
best in a series. the high level of which has been every- 
where recognised ; a series which contains, for instance, 
Mr. Archer's Crusades. It shows in every page the 
three qualities which are especially demanded in such 
a work—knowledge, grasp, and clear style. 

To take the least important first, the style is worthy of 
quite peculiar praise. It permits Miss Bateson to do that 
most difficult thing in history, namely to convey a great 
mass of information without producing any sense of con- 
fusion in the reader. Its lucidity is attained at the 
expense of no thinness of matter, and its character is main- 
tained without a break throughout the 400 pages and 
more which the book runs to. We can hardly remember 
any such feat in another book of this kind recently 
written for popular usage. 

We have spoken of the erudition which the work 
shows. It is a matter which in its nature cannot furnish 
examples for the purposes of a short review. Most his- 
torical books are learned on some page or other, but this 
book is learned throughout. It is learned not only in the 
enormous number of facts which are collected within its 
covers, but in the use of adjectives and of verbs, and in 
the turn which the sentences take. The third paragraph, 
for instance, on page 132 gives in seven lines and in the 
simplest and most conclusive manner the nature of Lon- 
don’s position at the time of the Norman transition, and 
the whole page and the two next beyond it are crammed 
with a knowledge of the thing, and it is only one of the 
many things which seem to be known to the writer of the 
book. 

Or again, let anyone who has taken a thorough interest 
in the analysis of Doomsday write down a summary of 
modern research and conjecture to cover about ten pages. 
More than one reader of these lines must have written 
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some such essay in the course of his studies. Let him 
compare it with the extraordinarily clear and compre- 
hensive summary running from pages 99 to 109 of this 
book, and consider two phrases out of it to illustrate what 
we have said of the way in which the author’s learning is 
to ba found not only in statement of fact, but in judg- 
ment and in use of words. “the ladder of Lord’s 
erected over a given piece of land is a short one” °e - 
and this better still, “the pyramidal form” (speaking of 
the hierarchy of medizval society) “becomes more pro- 
nounced as the top tier narrows.” 

But perhaps the erudition of the book is best seen 
in the choice of the illustrations. No one who has been 
concerned with work of this kind can fail to admire the 
enormous industry and the accurate judgment which have 
led to the choice of the drawings, and Miss Bateson is 
specially to be congratulated in the matter from the fact 
that in many books otherwise satisfactory this feature is 
scamped. 

When it comes to grasp of the Middle Ages we are 
confronted with the difficulty that English people, as a 
whole, will not appreciate that period. If you publish a 
truth with regard to it it will nearly always appear false 
to your readers, because in religion, which is the basis 
of all civic life, they differ so greatly from their fore- 
fathers. It is true to say, however, that no book. written 
in English in recent times has come nearer to giving 
the ordinary reader a true picture of what his forefathers 
were like. Miss Bateson has found the achievement of 
this difficult task the more possible from the fact that 
she is in sympathy with the modern point of view. She 
will call Anglo-Saxon “ English” ; she will regret “ coarse- 
ness” ; and she will attach laudatory epithets to those who 
restrain popular enthusiasm. She has no great sym- 
pathy with John’s impetuous charity; she regards the 
general northern dislike of the central and southern 
Frenchman (as strong in the De Montfort family as in any 
English Baron) as an example of the English dislike of 
foreigners. 

But there are a hundred remarks in the book which 
nearly every other modern writer in this country would 
have left out. The doctrine of the Church with regar1 
to usury is unfamiliar to her, but she does at least point 
out the enormous wealth of the Jews and give it some 
place among the causes of their ruin. She does show 
what a place the Church had in the general life of the 
nation. She combats effectually the conception of 
squalor which a modern ignorance has thrown round the 
domestic life of the latter twelfth and early thirteenth 
century. Here again it is impossible within the limits of 
a short review to illustrate excellence. One can only 
affirm it, but the affirmation, for what it is worth, should 
be made most strongly by everyone whose business it 
is to judge this book, however superficially. It is, we re- 
peat, the best manual that can be found anywhere for the 
life of the Middle Ages in England before the disaster ~f 
the fourteenth century, and it is a pleasure to be able t> 
use such superlatives and yet to feel that they are accurate. 





TWO GOOD BOOKS OF VERSE. 
BROADLAND AND OTHER Poems. ByG. F. Bradby. London: 
Elkin Mathews. 

Verses. By Ruth Young. London: Longmans. 

Tue few people who buy new books of verse may be safely 
recommended to buy both of these. Mr. Bradby is not a 
very ambitious poet. He does not deal much with the 
great passions, but he has taken the pains to understand 
exactly what he has to say, and he tries to say it as clearly 
as possible. This may seem faint praise, but it must be 
added that what he has to say is fit matter for verse. He 
is at his best, perhaps, when he writes with some satirical 
intention, and the best verse in the book is in a short poem 
called “ Passion Week ”: 


“With purple robe and royal gem, 
And Empire’s blood-stained diadem, 
Still, still the nations mock at Thee, 
The patient Christ of Galilee, 


Crying, ‘ Behold! Thy people fight : 
Smite Thou, as we would have Thee smite.’” 
The incongruity of the worship of a tribal god with the 
profession of the Christian religion has never been more 
eloquently or tersely put. Mr. Bradby, in fact, is able to 
think in verse, and it is always thought that quickens his 
verse into poetry, as in these lines from “ Rugby Close ” : 
“And only they shall miss the Master’s praise, 
When the day closes and the shadows fall, 
Who idly standing with averted gaze, 
Intent on pleasure, heeded not the call, 
Or scorned the task because it was not great, 
Or when the battle raged about the wall, 
Looked coldly down and left the award to fate.” 
As a writer of pure lyrics Mr. Bradby is less original and 
less definite. He seems to feel a wistful delight in nature, 
but not the confident passion which is necessary if that 
delight is to be expressed in poetry. A certain misgiving 
and perplexity haunt his enjoyment of natural things, and 
he expresses the misgiving with more power than the 
enjoyment : 
“Something I long to know, that would lift me out of the 


present, 
—— new hope into life, and chase old doubts from the 
rain ; 
Death grown clear in a flash, till even the pain were 
pleasant, 


Seen in the fuller light, with the riddle at last made plain.” 
His lighter verses are all excellent and have always that 
amount of thought in them which is necessary to give 
substance even to trifles. The book all through is re- 
markably even in excellence, and the extracts given above 
show how high the level of that excellence is. 

Miss Young is a much more uncertain writer than 
Mr. Bradby ; indeed, a great part of her book is very in- 
ferior to the best of it, and many of her verses only show 
that she does not understand the nature of her powers. 
She cannot write blank verse or homely and familiar 
verse. She cannot deal with problems or tell a story; but 
she can sometimes write a true lyric: 
“Rejoice, because a Dawn shall break, 
So calm, so fair; 
And as a child shalt thou awake 
All unaware 
Of those sad tears that thou hast shed ; 
Thy joy, though sleeping, is not dead.” 
One cannot analyse what it is that distinguishes this 
from the ordinary expression of conventional senti- 
ment. It is enough to say that one seems to hear 
the voice of the writer in it, as one seems to hear it in 
some of the most artless and simple poems of Christina 
Rossetti. It has the true lyric accent which no pains 
can imitate; and one may be the more sure of this be- 
cause many of Miss Young’s verses prove that she is not a 
mistress of the art that conceals a lack of inspiration. The 
weakness of some of her lines is almost pathetic. But 
on the other hand she has written a dozen or more 
verses as good as the one quoted, and they are enough 
to justify her book and to encourage the hope that she 
may write something that will be remembered when she 
has learnt the nature of her own powers. 





FICTION. 


THe QveeEn’s Quarr. By Maurice Hewlett. London: Mac- 
millan and Co. 1904. 6s. 

Tue humourist’s epigram, “ To be a king to-day is a posi- 

tion which no gentleman would consent to occupy,” seems 

to apply with retrospective force after a reading of Mr. 

Hewlett’s prologue to his clever and intense novel, Ze 

Queen's Quair : 

“ fone were in the vein for the colours and haunted mists 
of Romance ; if the thing, perhaps, were not so serious, there 
might be composed, and by me, a Romance of Queens out 
of my acquaintance with four ladies of that degree. ar 

“ A hundred books have been written, a hundred songs 
sung; men enough of these latter days have broken their 
hearts for Queen Mary. What is more to th: matter is 
that no heart but hers was broken in time. All the world 
can love her now; but who loved her then? Not a man 
among them. A few girls went weeping; a few boys laid 
down their necks that she might walk free of the mire. 
Alas! the mire swallowed them up, and she must soil her 
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pretty feet. Thisis the nut of the tragedy; pity is involved 

rather than tragedy.” 

In truth, there is no end to Mary Stuart’s sufferings. 
For after the lifting up of hands of her most moral sub- 
jects, after the grim silences and shrill cat-calls of the 
Edinburgh mob, after the balanced indictments of grave 
historians and the perfervid championings of passionate 
enthusiasts comes the conscientious and highly ingenious 
novelist with a “nothing extenuate nor set down aught 
in malice” air and manner. And after him came the 
thronging reviewers! and after them come all the suburbs, 
from dear Kensington to fair Glasgow, from Boston to 
Chicago, all eager to watch the latest practitioner in his 
skilful autopsy. Not yet is kind oblivion, not yet. How- 
ever, if so it is to be, and we are all to have the gorgeous 
liberty of claiming the most intimate possible acquaint- 
anceship with the Queens who please us, Mr. Hewlett 
may be congratulated on the artistic consistency, the 
dramatic force and intensity of his performance. _But- 
tressed by mémoires pour servir, tracing mystic circles with 
antique parchments in his hands, muttering psychological 
conjurations potent to recall the semblances of many 
“ladies of high degree” from the merciful tomb, Mr. 
Hewlett floats before our eyes a vivid phantasmagoria of 
the stormy, distracted Scotland of Murray and Knox, 
Lethington and Huntly, Bothwell and Ruthven. His 
historical picture is built up with equal care, cleverness, 
and audacity; his dramatic sense is not to be gainsaid ; 
his scenes shift into one another with ease and natural- 
ness, and some of them, as the scene of Mary’s landing at 
Leith, and of Sir James Melvill’s little walk, the morning 
after Rizzio’s murder, are admirable in colour and move- 
ment. There are, perhaps, a hundred scenes in the book, 
and not a few are achievements of the imagination, though 
of course in certain others the psychologist falters and 
then goes to pieces, as, for example, in the scenes between 
Lethington and Rizzio (p. 121); Mary’s imaginings after 
Rizzio’s murder (p. 259); Mary before Darnley’s murder 
(p. 388, p. 401); Mary and Sempill (p. 475); Mary and 
Des-Essars (p. 503), &c.; but none the less, if the reader 
once accepts the tone of preciosity in which The Qucen’s 
Quair is steeped, the illusion of life it conveys is sus- 
tained to a remarkable degree. The story really moves 
of itself, and is not pushed from behind by a perspiring 
historical novelist, and in this, as in most other respects, 
is a far less artificial work than Richard Yea and Nay— 
a book which, if we remember rightly, enraptured all the 
journalists. 

The tone of modern preciosity in which the whole 
novel is steeped—there is the critical crux, and the ver- 
dict of the historian, of the Scotchman, of the English 
reader on The Queen’s Quair will depend entirely on his 
personal taste or distaste for the modern neurasthenic tem- 
peramental colouring with which Mr. Hewlett’s remark- 
ably consistent conception of Mary’s character is sur- 
charged. Personally, we hold every creative artist has one 
duty above all others—to hold fast to the medium of his 
temperament, and translate everything boldly through 
it. Mr. Hewlett has had the courage to do this, to create 
his own hectic, passionate, almost consumptively erotic 
Mary Stuart, his own Italianised Scotch courtier Boswell, 
his own Lethington, Knox, Murray, Huntly, and Darnley 
—and that is primarily why his novel interests and holds 
one, even if it does not convince the historical student 
that his characters were ever living people. The proce- 
dure of the careful historian is, of course, the antithesis 
of Mr. Hewlett’s; the former takes accredited facts, acts, 
and words, and from them evolves a skeleton of character, 
a judicial sequence of events implying motives ; the latter 
reads into the scanty facts, acts, and words of his 
characters in each case a special temperamental idiosyn- 
crasy of thought and feeling. The historian’s Mary Queen 
of Scots, therefore, may be defined as a modern lawyer’s 
cautious commentary on the highly debatable motives of 
a dead woman, while Mr. Hewlett’s picture of Mary 
Stuart’s times may be defined as the modern imagination 
projecting its own nervous, self-conscious emotionalism into 


the latter-day feudalism of the nobles of Brantéme’s day. 
We lay stress on this question of modern tone in The 
Queen's Quair because Mr. Hewlett’s prologue claims a 
good deal for his psychological analysis of Mary’s 
character. Mr. stewlett says: 

“Some who were closest about her—women, boys—may 
have known some; Claude Nan got some from her; my 
master Des-Essars got much. But the whole of tt lay in her 
heart, and to know heris to hold the kev of that. Suppose 
mine had turned that key; there might have resulted * The 
Queen's Quair. Well! suppose one or the other until the 
book is done—and thenjudgeme. . . 

“ But no song ever pierced the fold of her secret, no book 
ever found out the iruth, because none ever sought her 
heart. Here, then, isa book which has sought nothing else, 
and asong which springs from that only, called on that 
account ‘ The Queen’ ., Quair.” 

This is very interesting and very modern—the hypo- 
thesis that “the whole of it” lay in her heart. “And her 
head? Mary was half a Frenchwoman by blood, half a 
Scotchwoman by race. And thére is a deal of head, 
generally, in both Frenchwomen and Scotchwomen. But 
again we prefer to praise Mr. Hewlett for having the 
courage of his convictions. His psychological hypothesis is 
decidedly interesting. Mary, according to his_ inter- 
pretation, was essentially the enternal feminine, seeking 
love, dependent on love, searching instinctivély for the 
strong man fit to master and inspire her. Revolted by 
Darnley’s blustering, despicable weakness she was seduced, 
mentally, by Bothwell’s audacity and brute force. Cling- 
ing to him, even when she realised that he did not love 
her, she was debauched emotionally and morally by his 
companionship. Wamanlike, she tristed him against her 
intellectual perceptions and against her better self. An1 
this is her justification, in Mr. Hewlett’s reading: that she 
gave everything for love, threw away herself, her kingdom, 
her very hope of love—and gained nothing as Queen and 
woman, save the sympathy of posterity, accorded to her 
beautiful and tragic figure. 

The critical problem involved here in adjudging the 
measure of success of The Queen's Quair becomes here 
even more involved. When praising Mr. Hewlett for his 
psychologically interesting reading of Mary’s character, 
we pass back to the question, how has he carried it out 
in detail ; what is the social tone and atmosphere he creates, 
through which Mary’s love passions affect us? It is ill 
approving a novelist’s conception and falling foul of his 
tone. But futile or not, let us say frankly that The 
Queen’s Quair is weakest precisely in its insistent amorous 
tone being modernly corrupt, furtively erotic, and alto- 
gether too neurotic. We do not object to the amorous 
note per se; indeed, we welcome it, for in a novel striv- 
ing to reproduce the atmosphere of the time it is indis- 
pensable. There is, however, nothing in the amorous 
literature of the sixteenth century that comes near to our 
author’s tone. It is a point not only of taste, not only of 
artistic illusion, but of a certain debasement of feminine 
pride and queenly dignity. Everything lies in the exact 
shades of the men of the period’s tone. Brant6éme tells 
you most scandalous and entertaining details concerning 
the ladies of the French Court, from which Mary came, 
but his coarseness is so candid that it never degrades them. 
A century later Pepys’s confidential asides on women are 
far less scabrous, but his tone is bourgeois, common, full 
of greasy familiarity, and it is precisely Mr. Hewlett’s 
decadent, morbidly amorous Mary that wrongs the proud, 
high-spirited, passionate Mary of history. His Mary has 
too much green sickness in her, and so our Kensington 
and Hampstead and all the suburbs a clasp her unto 
their virtuous bosoms with condoning feelings : 

“Te Secret des Secrets is extremely reticent over this 
insane ten days, in which the Queen—it must be said—was 
to be seen (by those who had the heart to observe) wooin 
a man to sin; and when he would not, after torments o 
deferred desire, of mortification, and of that reproach which 
never fails a baffled sinner, springing hot-eyed to the chase 
next day, following him about, wreathing her arms, kissing 
and whispering, beckoning, inviting, trying all ways to lure 
him on ; heart-rending spectacle for “—y modest young man, 
but, to a worshipper-at-a-distance like our chresider, an 
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almost irremediable disaster, since it kept an open sore in 

the fair image he had made, and showed him horrible people, 

with eyesight as good as his own, leering at it. Yes! Trench 

Paris, Basten, Carwood, Joachim, the baser sort—grooms, 

valets, chamber-women, scullions of the kitchen, saw his 

flame-proud Queen craving, and craving in vain.” 
It is a question of taste, is it not? And Mr. Hewlett’s 
psychological insight is often so clever that we heartily 
wish he had not tarred his heroine with a brush a3 
modern indeed as M. Bourget’s. What was so piquant in 
The Forest Lovers, to the public taste, was that over the 
chaste background of Malory’s knightly scenes Mr. 
Hewlett ran the embroidery needle of innuendo and allu: 
sion—an unexpected gift to our grave English public that 
is always furtively seeking the satisfaction of its legiti- 
mate appetite in matters sexual. “Hot blooded Dame 
Venus—So we ran and put the cloak on her” 
was the tone of The Forest Lovers. Our public, indeed, is 
always so surcharged with the excess of its prudish 
restraint that when honest, open courses are forbidden, cir 
cuitous channels must be found, and the artists who brinz 
it this needed satisfaction are verily our benefactors. 
There was, moreover, something delicious in the spectacle 
of the modern Englishman (who shys like a nervous horse 
at Maupassant) keeping a stiff upper lip and laying down 
The Forest Lovers on the drawing-room table! But is 
our author to blame? We should say not. Ginger is hot 
and pleasant in the mouth, and if the public insists on 
having its strong waters labelled—for family use, or 
guaranteed as non-deleterious by Messrs. Mudie’s_re- 
spectable label—let it. We quarrel, indeed, with Mr. 
Hewlett for breathing into Mary Stuart the hectic, con- 
sumptive eroticism of twentieth-century indoor life, but we 
admire him, we add, for so dextrously giving the English 
public what it has not the courage to ask for. It is more 
blessed to give than to receive. 

EDWARD GARNETT. 





ARAB AND NORMAN. 
Sictty. By F. Hamilton Jackson. London: Methuen. 3s. 


GUIDE-BOOKs generally have a chilling effect. They give 
the information, but they damp your ardour. The “ Little 
Guides” of Messrs. Methuen undertake to give the in- 
formation, but in a manner attuned to the spirit and 
expectation of the place. It is a difficult undertaking 
where such an array of facts have to be compressed into 
s) small a space, but they have for the most part achieved 
their object, and the last issued number on Sicily, by Mr. 
Hamilton Jackson, is not the least successful of a success- 
ful series. 

There could, indeed, be no more fascinating subject. 
Dr. Johnson once suggested that “The Mediterranean ” 
would be the finest subject for a great poem accessible 
to mortals, and Sicily is the epitome of Mediterranean 
history. Hanging like a pendant from the extremity of the 
long peninsular, with its exquisite scenery and climate, and 
fruitful, volcanic soil, it was the jewel for all southern 
races to fight for. Each and all possessed it in turn, and 
each and all have left traces of their occupation. Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, Arab, to say nothing of later European 
nations, occupied it, and all have built some of their 
history and some of their character into the architectural 
creations which survive, whether in lonely isolation like the 
Greek temples, which still look down from their cliffs on to 
the smooth blue of the sea beneath, or in the strange 
blending of northern strength and southern colour which 
unite in the palaces and cathedrals of Palermo and 
Monreale. 

But for us, out of this clash and jar of nations and 
races, one episode emerges that especially fixes attention. 
Normans and Arabs, both, have the knack of appealing 
to the imagination. The Normans in our history are but 
an incident, yet an incident beyond comparison, the most 
striking that that history has to offer. They are above the 
common stature. You have no eyes for lesser men as 
they stride across the stage. Leaders rather than sub- 


jects, they formed no nationality of their own; but they 
had a hand in the making of many nations. They ap 
pear in that crisis of European history when, among 
the conflicting elements of the nations to be, the 
office of ruler was vacant. That office was theirs to 
fill. Wherever the Norman appears it is as con- 
queror and leader. Their very squires, as the history 
of Sicily shows, had in them the metal of kings. And 
the role the Nofmans played in the North the 
Arabs played in the South. Each was a leaven. The Arabs 
formed but a small minority among the peoples they 
conquered and governed. To this day in Algeria and 
throughout North Africa they are a mere handful among 
the population. Yet they easily imposed on that popula- 
tion their own rule, their own language, and their own re- 
ligion. In personal characteristics, in chivalry and 
courtesy, in valour and feats of arms, in dignity, pride, and 
self-control, in cruelty, haughtiness, and a tyrant disposi- 
tion, both types were allied. Their vices and virtues were 
the vices and virtues of dominant castes. 

It is the culminating interest of Sicily that she sup- 
plied the fists in which these ruling elements from north 
and south met. A meeting of sirocco and black north- 
easter might typify the encounter. And it is the results 
of this strange encounter, built into the architecture of the 
island, that gives it its unique dramatic and historic ‘n- 
terest. I know of no architecture in which past events 
live with such vividness. In the Palatina, the cathedrals 
of Cefalu and Monreale, and many other buildings, Nor- 
man and Arab still contend in marble and stone. But it is 
the virile strength of the Norman that supplies the main 
forms and fabric of the structure, just as it ruled and 
dominated the country itself, while the fiery Arab versa- 
tility plays restlessly round that strength in a variety of 
fantastic decoration and frets into lacework the tracing 
of roof and window. 

L. MARCH PHILLIPPs. 





OPEN AIR BOOKS. 


Tue Brrp Book. By A. J. R. Roberts. London: John Lane. 
3s. net cloth; 4s. leather. 


Mr. A. J. R. Roperts’s Bird Book is a delightful little 
series of chapters on bird life generally and on the many 
species and varieties that are to be met with in this coun- 
try in particular. As a practical handbook, however, 
which would enable an absolute novice to distinguish birds 
and their eggs its value is not great. Such a handbook 
could only be practical if every bird and every egg were 
illustrated, and the very interesting photographs, chiefly of 
nesting birds, with which it is illustrated do not supply this 
deficiency. (One of them, it may be remarked, is printed 
upside down.) In the absence of such illustration, how- 
ever, Mr. Roberts’s careful descriptions of the appearance 
and habits of birds might give some assistance to the 
inquirer, and his method of dividing his chapters up 
amongst Birds of the Hedgerow, Moorland Birds, Birds of 
the Sea Shore, &c., is undoubtedly a good one with this 
end in view. Mr. Roberts is a genuine bird-lover, and 
his range of knowledge and observation is somewhat re- 
markable. This little handbook, indeed, hardly does him 
justice, and he would need far more space fittingly to ex- 
ploit his powers. 
Fox-HuNTING IN THE SHiRES. By T. F. Dale, M.A. The 

Hunting Library. Vol. II. “London: Grant Richards. 

78. 6d. net. 

Mr. Dale’s Fox-Hunting in the Shires will interest those 
who have ridden over the famous grass country of the Mid- 
lands, and will probably induce a few more sportsmen to 
swell the crowded fields of the Quorn and Pytchley and 
other packs, which are the amazement of all who have ever 
beheld them. He writes with knowledge and experience, 
and his chapters are not uninteresting, even to the outsider, 


but the second volume of the Hunting Library is in no way 
equal to the first. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HE City is far from happy. It has at last 
awakened to the fact that a General Election 
is a more than likely possibility in the near future; in 
fact, it has gone so far as to believe a story that Mr. 
Balfour intends to resign immediately after the fateful 
fourteenth of July. Anda General Election is always re- 
garded in business circles as about the worst wet 
blanket that can fall upon business. The public still 
regards the fluctuations of markets with serene 
aloofness, and has even given up subscribing to 
new issues—at least, it is whispered that a Cape 
Colony three and a half per cent, loan for 
£,3,000,000 that was offered for subscription at the 
beginning of the week was, to more than half of its 
extent, allotted to the underwriters. And the ‘‘ cheap 
money ” that has been relied on so confidently to grease 
the wheels of speculation and make everybody rich and 
happy is beginning to look very problematical. It was, 
indeed, cheap enough for the first week of this month ; 
but that was chiefly because the Money market had made 
its usual window-dressing exhibition at the end of the 
half year, and in order to do so had borrowed some 
fifteen millions from the Bank of England—in other 
words, had created imaginary credit to that extent in 
order to keep up appearances of financial decency. 





As this system of window-dressing will inevitably 
lead, sooner or later, to trouble and difficulty unless 
modified, it is perhaps worth while to dwell for a 
moment upon the manner in which it works. It comes 
to this: that the banks habitually over-trade by lend- 
ing more to bill brokers, merchants, &c., than their 
cash resources warrant; when, therefore, they 
have to make up a balance- sheet for publi- 
cation they are obliged to call in a certain 
proportion of these loans from the borrowers, 
and the latter have to go to the Bank of England and 
ask for the necessary accommodation. This happens, 
to a modified extent, at the end of every month, but 
the effects of the monthly window-dressing are com- 
paratively light because the banks are careful to strike 
their balances on different days, and so the necessary 
cash is passed from one to another ; but at the end of 
the half years they all balance on the last day of June 
and December, and the position thus reveals itself in 
all its simple nakedness ; for fifteen to twenty millions 
have to be created ad hoc by the Bank of England and 
lent to borrowers who have loans called in by the 
outside banks. Which means to say that the outside 
banks, on days when they are not balancing for pur- 
poses of publication, habitually over-trade to that 
extent. 





It goes without saying that when this mass of 
fictitious credit has been created for ornamental pur- 
poses it makes money very abundant for a few days 
after the date at which it is required to figure in 
balance-sheets ; the loans are then repaid to the Bank 
of England, the fairy credit is extinguished, and there 
is ‘‘ universal as-you-were.” On this occasion, however, 
the market was disgusted to find that instead of money 
remaining cheap through July, with a probable reduc- 
tion in Bank rate, it had some difficulty in completing 
the repayment of what it had borrowed, and in fact 
had to renew, on Thursday, a fair proportion of what 
was due on that day. It appears that our Japanese 
allies are at the bottom of this little unpleasantness. 
Everyone knows that in May they raised with great 
éclat and success a loan of ten millions sterling, half 
here and half in New York. The loan was issued not 
by the Bank of England, but through Parr’s, the 








O WNERS of genuine specimens of old English 
Furniture, Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &c., &c., who desire to dis- 

pee ot same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, 
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Hongkong and Shanghai, and the Yokohama 
Specie banks, and the operation was conducted without 
causing the slightest disturbance or inconvenience in 
the Money market. As long as the proceeds of the 
loan remained to the credit of the Japanese Govern- 
ment in the hands of the issuing banks, they were 
available for borrowers at current market rates and 
there was no lock-up of credit. For some unexplained 
reason, however, the Japanese have thought it neces- 
sary to transfer these funds into the hands of the Bank 
of England, withthe result that the market is so much 
the poorer. This action is surprising, for it must be 
obvious totheaccurateand scientifically prudent Japanese 
Government that it will not make its loans popular by 
making their effects unnecessarily inconvenient to 
the London Money market, which is still in a 
decidedly overfed condition—so much so that the Cape 
loan fiasco referred to above has beer followed by a 
decision on the part of the issuing and underwriting 
firms, that no more new loans will be entertained for 
the next three months. 

The Kaffir Circus is still in a condition of melancholy 
stagnation. The Chinaman is now at work, and beri- 
beri has been decided—by the ‘‘ bulls’”"—to be a harm- 
less and absolutely non-infectious complaint, which 
rather does the patient good than otherwise. Never- 
theless, prices cannot be got to rise and the public 
cannot be gotto buy. Sothe jobbers have turned from 
the melancholy spectacle presented by the gold mining 
companies of the Rand, and begin to contemplate 
lugubriously the still more dolorous state of things 
in Rhodesia. The Chartered Company is expected 
to issue a report some time this month, and it is 
anticipated, with reason, that it will show the usual 
tale of rich promises of what the future may do 
for the shareholders, together with the customary 
failure to make both ends meet in the past and present. 
The market is beginning to see that no company in the 
world can go on for ever spending more than it earns 
and filling up the gap with new issues of shares ; no 
Imperialistic halo will save such finance from its inevit- 
able end, and the hope that the Government might do 
something is too weak a reed for even a Kaffir tipster 
to lean on. The Chartered Company has guaranteed 
the interest on various Debenture issues by the railway 
companies of Rhodesia, and the question is now being 
mooted as to what the position of Chartered share- 
holders may be if the company’s revenue is insufficient to 
meet these guarantees. For the company is not an 
ordinary limited liability concern, and it has been sug- 
gested that holders who have followed their great 
Imperial mission by becoming proprietors in this 
mighty enterprise may find their possessions somewhat 
inconvenient if it involves a big assessment as well as 
persistent absence of dividends. 

One or two industrial prospectuses appeared this 
week, Samuel Courtauld, with a capital of £500,000, 
and Hyatt’s Limited, proposing to work a patent. 
The Imperial Russian Cotton and Jute Factory offered 
some Preference shares. JANus. 
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